





unequal character of the renderings of the songs and 
account for certain sudden breaks in the narrative. 

Two great objects have been kept in view through¬ 
out. First, to exhibit irrefragable evidence of the real 
feelings of the mass of the people, and thus enable 
Europeans to see them as they are. Second, to draw 
public attention to a great body of excellent vernacular 
literature, in the hope that other persons, far better 
qualified for the task than myself, will follow the 
enquiry and publish critical editions and translations 
of the great ethical works of the Dravidian Augustan 
period. It is almost impossible now to obtain a 
printed copy of any early Tamil book that has not 
been systematically corrupted and mutilated, to meet i ■ 
the views of those whose livelihood depends on the 
rejection by the public of Dravidian literature and i 
its acceptance of the Puranic legends. 

The first principle is of vital importance in connec¬ 
tion with a subject that has never been thoroughly 
examined—the race to which the Dravidian nations 
belong. Since the learned book by Dr. Caldwell— 
“Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian languages”— 
was issued, it has been taken for granted that the 
Tamils, &c., are a Turanian people. The progress of , 
philological enquiry and the new means of analysis 
furnished by the great German writers on language \ 
have shown the error of this classification. Driven at a 
very early period into the extreme south, and cut off f 
by vast oceans from intercourse with other peoples, ! 
the Dravidian nations have preserved with singular 
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purity the vocabulary they brought with them; and it 
is probably not extravagant or untrue to say that 
there is not one true Dravidian root common to the 
three great branches, Tamil, Telugu and Canarese, 
that cannot be clearly shown to be Aryan. As an 
interesting example both of the true character of the 
lans-uaire and the linguistic progress made since the 
publication of Dr. Caldwell’s book, it may be noted 
that the learned doctor gives an appendix containing 
a considerable number of Dravidian words which he 
asserts to be Scythian, and most efficient witnesses 
to prove the Turanian origin of the language. It is 
now known that every word in this list is distinctly 
Aryan, although some of them have representatives 
in the Finnish group of Turanian tongues—the group 
which has been most constantly exposed to Aryan 
influences. The greater portion of them are included 
in Fiek’s Indogermanischen Gnmdsprache as Aryan 
roots, although Fick does not appear to have seen 
Caldwell’s work. 

This however is a digression. The songs do not 
touch the question of roots or derivatives. On another 
side of the^ same argument their evidence is decisive. 
It has always been noted that the true Turanian 
peoples are inferior to the Aryan in everything con¬ 
nected with the moral nature of man. One recent 
writer lays it down as a rule that the Turanian peoples 
display “an utter want of moral elevation.” Mr. 
Farrar, the learned and eloquent author of “ Families 
of Speech,” asserts (page 155)—“We may say ge- 
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nerally that a large number of them (the Turanian 
peoples ;—he has previously stated that the exceptions 
are the Chinese, Finns, Magyars and Turks.) belong 

to the lowest palceozoic strata of humanity.peoples 

whom no nation acknowledges as its kinsmen, whose 
la.nmia.o'es. ricn in words for all that can be eaten or 
handled, seem absolutely incapable of expressing the 
reflex conceptions of the intellect or the higher forms 
of the consciousness, whose life seems confined to the 
glorification of the animal wants, with no hope in the 
future and no pride in the past. They are for the 
most part peoples without a literature and without a 
history, and many of them apparently as imperfectible 
as the Ainos of Jesso or the Yeddahs of Ceylon,— 
peoples whose tongues in some instances have twenty 
names for murder, but no name for love, no name for 
gratitude, no name for God.” 

This is but a fair description of the class to which 
are said to belong the writers and learners of the songs 
this book contains. It will be seen that the Dra- 
vidian peoples possess one of the noblest literatures, 
from a moral point of view, the world has seen. 
Compare with the above, the remarks of the Rev. P. 
Percival, in his excellent book—“ The land of the 
Veda .”—■" Perhaps no language combines greater force 
with equal brevity; and it may be asserted that no 
human speech is more close and philosophic in its 
expression as an exponent of the mind....the language, 
thus specific, gives to the mind a readiness and clear¬ 
ness of conception, whilst its terseness and philosophic 
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But how came Permit or its root form Pey to be 
reduced till it means a devil ? Macpherson again gives 
the answer. He distinctly states that this worship 
of light is “ common to all the tribes.” But the 
Khonds are divided into north, middle, and south con-' 
federations. The former has degraded its worship 
into a demonolatry. The deity exhibits nothing but 
“pure malevolence towards man, and they believe 
that while no'observances or course of conduct can 
change her malignant aspect intp benignity, her male¬ 
volence may still be placed in partial or complete 
abeyance by the sacrifice of human life, which she has 
expressly ordained.” He describes the rites of this 
horrid superstition, and they are the exact counterpart 
of the Slianar devilry, where, by the way, the male 
god has also been changed into a female devil. The 
Khonds of the middle region have maintained the true 
and earlier doctrine. Macpherson says of their deities, 
the same as those worshipped in the north—-“No 
malevolence towards mankind is ascribed to them. On 
the contrary they are merciful and benign towards 
those who observe their ordinances and discharge their 
rites. Instead of delighting in cruel offerings,, they 
abhor the inhuman ritual of the northern, southern and 
western districts ; and they would resent with detesta¬ 
tion any semblance of participation in it by their 
worshippers.” 

This teaches us two things. First, that demonola¬ 
try may surround deities that were originally good, 
—human passions and fears may change a good 
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Brahmans, it has not had a chance of obtaining the 
notice it so much deserves. The people cling to 
their songs still, and in every pyall-school the pupils 
learn the strains of Tiruvalluva, Auveiyar, Kapila, 
Pattunatta and the other early writers. 

To raise these books in public estimation, to exhibit 
the true products of the Dravidian mind, would be a 
task worthy of the ripest scholar and the most en¬ 
lightened government. I would especially draw atten¬ 
tion to the eighteen books that are said to have 
received the sanction of the Madura College, and are 
among the oldest specimens of Dravidian literature. 
Any student of Dravidian writings would be able to 
add a score of equally valuable books. If these were 
carefully edited they would form a body of Dravidian 
classics of the highest value. If the syndicate of the 
university could be persuaded to lend themselves to a 
task so noble, they could with ease ensure that pub¬ 
lication should meet with a demand sufficiently ex¬ 
tensive to pay for the cost of editing. In the Bev. 
P* Percival, Madras, has a scholar of remarkable 
powers who yet has vigor and leisure enough to 
accomplish a task so great. 

It may not be considered a digression to protest 
against the Christian mutilation to which the Tamil 
classics are now liable, an offence not inferior in demerit 
to that Brahmanic mutilation which has been so fre¬ 
quently referred to in the text. A school of Christians 
has arisen so forgetful of what is due to the great laws 
of right as to be desirous of compelling a Tamil author 





there is little that so sms, and it is unpardonable 
that Christians, who ought to be above fashionable 
conventionalities and free from any suspicion of wrong¬ 
doing, should deliberately mangle a fine work of art 
because it will not fit modern English proprieties or 
modern narrow-minds. 

At the risk of unduly extending this preface, it will 
be well to prove this point by quoting the following 
from the " Classified Catalogue of Tamil printed 
books" by that laborious, eneigetic and wandering 
genius, Dr. Murdoch, whom to know is to respect. 

“The Vedas have never been translated into Tamil; the 
writing's of Auvaiyar, Tiruvalluvar, and other poets, form the 



fate will be the cause of all other occurrences to men.”—p. 31. 

Rubbing of Sacral wishes.—"The forehead without sacred 
ashes is void of beauty.”-p. 31. 

Pantheism.—'‘ He will not make any distinction saying, 
‘This is good and this is bad,’ ‘I did this and he did that,’ 
‘ This is not and this is but in his state of perfection, it will 
be true of him that ‘he himself is that,”’ (meaning God.) 
—p. 30. 

Fatalism and Transmigration .—“ Each must enjoy the 
fruits of his actions done in former births according to what 
Brahma has written (on'tlie forehead.) Oh king, what shall 
we do to those who are angry with us ? Though the whole 
town together be opposed to it, will destiny be frustrated F— 
p. 34. 

Although in these days of religious indifference, the worship 
of “Jehovah,'Jove, or Lord,” may be regarded with equal eye, 
every right-minded Christian will shudder at countenancing 
in the slightest degree the crime of high treason against the 
God of heaven. The British Government rightly puts down, 
with a stronsr hand, rebellion against itself; it forbids the 
teaching in its schools of the blessed words, “ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved;” yet in Govern¬ 
ment school-books youths are taught to worship the gods of 
the Hindu pantheon, and to believe that their foreheads are 
void of beauty unless they bear the mark of rebellion against 

In the extracts given by Dr. Murdoch, we have the 
worst he could find, and there is not one that is in the 
slightest degree objectionable, remembering that we 
read Tamil authors. There is not a word that can be 
compared with the impropriety of the “Christian” 
paragraph with which Dr. Murdoch closes. Such 
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(from an article and letter in the Madras Times ) that 
Mr. Richter had himself employed the language of an 
eminent missionary, Dr. Moegling, to whom therefore 
my first thanks are due. Dr. Moegling’s book con¬ 
tains the whole of the explanatory prose inserted as 
quoted from Richter’s Manual, but does not contain a 
lure of any of the songs. The unfortunate mistake 
made by Mr. Richter' will not invalidate any one of 
the many services he has rendered to Coorg. 

Of the Canarese songs it is -necessary to speak at 
greater length. I owe the originals to the kindness 
of two excellent and able missionaries, the Revs. A. J. 
0. Lyle and S. Dalzell. They followed in the foot¬ 
steps of the Revs. I. Hodson and J. Stephenson, and 
thus a considerable body of the Dasarapadas has been 
collected. The two gentlemen first named .gave me 
literal translations of most of the songs, and these I ren¬ 
dered as they now appear. I am not aware that they 
have ever before been translated into English, except 
that some five or six, put into metre by the Rev. 
Messrs. Stephenson and Greenwood, appeared in a 
magazine now extinct, the “Harvest Field" After 
the first paper for the Royal Asiatic Society was sent 
home, I learnt through Mr. Ee-goling. the secretary 
of the society, that Dr. Moegling had previously pub¬ 
lished the text and a German translation of many of 
the songs in Vols. 14 and 18 of the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society. Before this I had come 
across a rare Canarese text of twenty-four songs litho¬ 
graphed by Dr. Moegling. It is a pleasure to ascribe 




to Dr. Moegling tie credit of having first drawn atten¬ 
tion to this very interesting literature, and to follow in 
his footsteps. Lest however he should be held responsi¬ 
ble for such errors as may have crept into these pages, it 
is necessary ' to state that the only portion of Dr. 
Moegling’s labors that has been before me is the litho¬ 
graphed Canarese text above referred to, and this not 
till the greater part of my renderings were complete. 

For the text of the Malayalam songs I am indebted 
to my brother, A, G. Gover, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, who 
was kind enough to make diligent search at my re¬ 
quest. Some of the Tamil songs, and much aid through-. 
out, I owe to a young native friend, Mr. T. Davaraju 
Pillai, B. A., to whom my warm thanks are due. 

It would be wrong to conclude without publicly and 
gratefully acknowledging how much of whatever merit 
this book may possess is owing to the kind encourage¬ 
ment of the Lord Napier, k.t., who has taken the 
greatest interest in the work from its commencement, 
and whose suggestions and criticism have been of 
material benefit. But for the liberal subscriptions of 
His Lordship and of the Madras Government, the book 
would not have been published, nor would the col¬ 
lection of songs have been so complete. The Madras 
Government has shown of recent years a most earnest 
desire to obtain and nublish all available information 
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Nor must I omit to mention the generous aid of 
Colonel Meade, the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, 
and of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, the Governor of 
Bombay. Both gentlemen have, on the part of their 
respective governments, done all that lay in their 
power to forward an enquiry which cannot fail to 
be interesting and may be productive of very impor¬ 
tant results. 


November 15 th, 1871. 







THE FOLK SONGS 
SOUTHEBN INDIA. 

It has often been said that there is no better way of 
discovering the real feelings and ideas of a people than 
that afforded by the songs that pass from lip to 
lip in their streets and markets. None know from" 
whence they come. Verses are added to or sub¬ 
tracted from them as new ideas come in or old ones pass 
away. Thus they keep up to date, as it were, the 
expression of those inner feelings which never rise to 
the surface of a set literature, but are in reality the 
very essence of popular belief. Their satire is often 
sharp, and never fears to attack shams, however vener¬ 

able they may be. Such satire is often the only means 
left to the illiterate and obscure of showing that the 
priestcraft, the outer polish, the grosser abuses as well 
as the showier fabrics, which to outsiders seem to be the 
life of the nation, are in no sense the life or even a 
portion of the life of the millions who in reality form 
the mass of the nation, but who are far too often utter¬ 
ly forgotten by those who judge a people by its upper 
ten thousand. A lengthened residence in India has 
shown that the Dravidians or Hindus of Southern 








larger and more sacred shrines. While the lower 
castes flock to the temple festivals, the Brahman dis- I 
courses in his house upon the Vedanta, or criticizes the 
doctrines of Sancaracharya, Kamanuja and Madhva- 
charya—systems in which idolatry and polytheism have 
as small a share as in the works of Berkely, Mill, or | 
Spinosa. Even the purohita, formerly the highest 
dignitary in the Aryan economy, is now degraded into 










only bring ruin, and keeps his wife almost under lock 
and key. He soon learns that, however it may be 
among the gods, industry and skill are better things 
than idleness and begging. He is 'as sure as he is of 
his life that he cannot do business, cannot provide for 
his family, unless he keep his promise and meet his 
bond. If such be the case, there can be no hesitation 
in his choice—the gods perhaps have a different rule of 
life, because they are gods ; but that is their look-out. 
As for him he will listen to ancj applaud the amorous 
tricks of a Krishna and the thefts of other divinities, 
but they must not shape his life. 

But these Vaisyas and Sudras form the people. 
The Brahmans, all told, are not more than a fraction 
of the population. Even in Madura, a stronghold of 
the faith, they are but one to fifty of the other castes. 
In Northern India they are much more numerous, but 
in the North-west Provinces they are only one in 
seven. Everywhere it is the other castes that form 
the working population, and it is they that have the 
right to he considered the people of India. Close 
observation- for several years, and the extended friend¬ 
ship with Hindus with which I have been honored, 
have long shown that in all matters of daily life the 
popular Hinduism of the priests is not found among 
the lower castes. If such an illustration may be per¬ 
mitted it might be said that modern Hindu life in 
Southern India much resembles that of Europe just 
before the Reformation. Instead of ascendancy on 
the side of the priest and deference on the part of the 




lution. 'He might break every commandment when it 
suited him, but he must be prepared for penance or 
pilgrimage when his sins made him uncomfortable. 
Such is really popular Hinduism now, and so has it 
been for many generations past. 

It will be said that such a state of things could not 
continue; that thaReformation was the necessary result 
of the time of Erasmus ; and that some such movement 
must have happened in India had the above description 
been true. Precisely,' and just such a revolution, 
modified by nation and locality, has taken place ; except 
that it has worked itself out so silently that few Europe¬ 
ans have been aware of its existence. Religious Hindu¬ 
ism in Southern India is now a thing of sects, each 
under its own guru. It requires the acuteness and 
learning of a Colebrooke to describe the bearings and 
specialities of each sect. Every Hindu below the 





Brahman caste chooses his sect, distinguished by certain 
marks and signs. He promises unhesitating obedience 
to the guru, who is seldom a Brahman, and gives him 
divine honors. Every year he pays a certain proportion 
of. his income for the maintenance of his guru, and the 
support of the sect. Occasionally the guru travels in 
great state through the districts which contain the 
most of his adherents. Everywhere he collects his 
dues, receives offerings and gifts, teaches the peculiar ■ 
doctrines of the sect, initiates ,new members and. m 
short, performs in an Indian fashion the functions of a 
Pope. Very little is known of Hie inner workings of 
these sects, but as a general rule it may be accepted as 
a fact that while they do not absolutely reject the 
ordinary puranic system—that is, the Brahmanic tra¬ 
ditional systemdeseribed above—theirgeneral tendency 
is to import the results of the philosophical systems of 
the higher Brahmans, and present a scheme, more 
moral than religious, in which idolatry is unknown, and 
the divinity is always spoken of as the great soul of 
the universe, one and indivisible. There has been no 
open breach between the old and the new^stemsTand-- 
few meinbe!^'<}f^^ecFwJir6&ndemn the most flagrant 
instances of immorality exhibited in the temples. Nor 
will they refuse to join in the ordinary temple services. 
The excuse always given is that these things are fit 
for the vulgar crowd, and it is not right to depart from 
' the customs of their sires. This silent revolution has ' 
been, as far as can now be seen, altogether independent 
of European influence and agency. In fact, by giving 
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to the people a more refined system of religious 
thought, it has greatly tended to hinder the spread of 
Christianity. It had begun long before the rise of the 
British power. 

All this points to the fact, with which we started, 
that the people of India are not accurately described 
from Brahman sources ; and that in thought and habit 
they are, in a marked sense, different from the sacred 
caste. This has often been noticed; but there has 
always been a great lack of material for proving it to 
those who have not lived in India or, having lived there, 
took their knowledge from Brahmans. It is necessary 
that the proof should be really popular and purely 
indigenous. The dramas published by the Rev. J. 
Long have done much to reveal local feeling in Bengal, 
but Madras has not been so fortunate as to possess an 
enquirer of like character. The following pages con¬ 
tain the result of an attempt to fathom the real feel¬ 
ings of the masses of the people, by gathering and 
collecting the folk songs of each family of the great 
Dravidian nation. It has been the pleasant labor of 
years to make this collection—in the plains where 
dwell the Tamil and Telugu peoples : on the Mysore 
plateau, the home of Canarese : among the hills and 
valleys of the Neilgherries and the Western Ghauts, 
sheltering the stalwart tribes of Coorg and the humble 
Badagas of Ootacamund : along the narrow strip of 
low-lying coast that parts the sea from the Western 
Ghauts and gives a home to the Malayalim tongue. 

It would be unwise to describe the songs beforehand, 








systems of the thoughtful Brahmans are jealously kept 
from the masses. What then have they ? 

Many of the songs -would seem to show that the crowd 
lean tenderly towards the Buddhist doctrines of absorp¬ 
tion and annihilation. “ It is better to die than live,” 
—better to die and never again know life, than to run 
the risk of a new birth that may only produce fresh 
sorrow, increased pain, and plunge the soul into another 
series of births each worse than the last. If to live is 
but to suffer such fears, doubts, and pangs as man has, 
it-is better not to live,—better to forfeit the possibility 
of one day entering into the higher life, than to meet 
the certainty bf what seems a never-ending cycle of 
forfeitures and penalties induced hy that omnipresent 
sin which not one out of a million can successfully 
resist. But future nothingness, though better than 
constant pain, is not a hopeful prospect. It is an escape 
to be grateful for, not a pleasure to be proud of. To be 
merely free from pain is but a very low goal for the 




human soul to-aspire to, and cannot give that zest and 
glory to life which are required to make a man joyous 
while he suffers, peaceful when surrounded by anxie¬ 
ties, triumphant when he dies. He who would live 
righteously in this present life is driven back on every 
side. No repentance opens his way to pardon. A par¬ 
don bought by offerings to despised priests and 
immoral shrines will give no peace when Death draws 
nigh. The sorrowing man is too ignorant to fathom 
the philosophy of the schools, and too old to begin to 

The songs divide into several classes., 1st, Moral 
songs, dealing with the subjects described in the last 
para. 2nd, Proverbial philosophy. This is a very large 
class. 3rd, Songs representing the Adwaita system, 
filled with high morality but strongly pantheistic, and 
hence exhibiting the most curious paradoxes regard¬ 
ing human conduct. 4th, Ancient Tamil songs of the 
period when Dravidianism and Brahmanism were 
struggling for the mastery—when men like Tiruvalluva 
and Sivavakyer used their tongues and pens in favor 
of deism and against the ceremonial polytheism of the 
Brahmans,—when the best men poured out what are 
distinctly called “ songs of sorrow,” a“nd were very 
Jeremiahs in weeping over the corruptions that surged 
upon the land. 5th, Theological chants of considerable 
length that can scarcely be called songs at all, contain¬ 
ing as they do regular ethical essays. 6th Ceremonial 
songs, belonging chiefly to the Hill tribes. The Badaga 
and Coorg songs of this class are especially worthy of 






cover the original. The Mackenzie MSS. contain hut one 
mutilated copy of a decently pure collection. The only 
copies that I have been able to purchase are as obscure 
and overloaded with puranic superstition as the legend 
of any pagoda. The same thing has occurred with all the 
best Dravidian poetry. The Gnana Yenba cannot be 
obtained at all, though in the 15 th century it was one 
of the most popular of books. The Tiruvalluva Charitra 
has been remodelled till it appears that every early 
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Dravidian writer was a Brahman, although the very 
object of the book was to show that Tiruvalluva and 
his fellows were pariahs. Still the book is looked upon 
as something almost heretical, and this because it seems 
to show that Brahmans could many even Pariah 
women in past ages without loss of caste, and that 
early literature was chiefly cultivated by the indigenous 

In the Malayalim country, where Brahmanic influ¬ 
ence is most powerful,^the greater part of the popular 
songs have perished without leaving a trace of their 
existence. Even in the temple services translations 
from Tamil puranic chants are constantly used. At the 
other extreme of the social scale, where Brahmanism is 
only now forcing its way, the hill tribes are musical 
with ballad, lyric and dirge. They have songs for every 
event in life. They cut the first sheaves of harvest to 
a song. They come into life, are married, and die to 
the music of some chant, song or requiem. 

As far as my information extends at present, ballads 
proper do not exist, except among the hill-tribes. By 
ballads I understand songs_cojjtaining._ a_§toiyq_ in 
which the catastrophe or triumph is the key to the 
whole piece. The tendency of the national mind is 
ethical. The Brahmanic importations are usually vio¬ 
lently amorous, or extravagantly wild. In neither case 
is there room for the simple pathetic ballad. Modern 

Dravidian literature (poetic) is almost confined to the 
three classes of amorous poems, pagoda sthalams or the 
legends on which the temples claim sanctity or honor, 
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and songs or rather poems in praise of a particular per¬ 
son or deity. The second class is very numerous, and 
the demand for them is great. Bach pagoda has a grand 
day or days, the anniversary of the event that is sup¬ 
posed to have led to its foundation, and on these occa¬ 
sions the legend is publicly recited or sold for a few 
piqp to the crowd. Now and then plays are published, 
and there is now living a Tamil author whose works 
are very popular. But they are so dreadfully long, 
requiring several days for their representation, that 
they cannot possibly be brought within the class of 
songs. The Tahsildar Natakam (Natakam-play, drama) 
is the most admired of this class. 

But it is now time that the songs should speak for 
themselves. They are arranged in order of language 
1 and subject. As my first introduction to this literature 
was through the Canarese “ Dasarapadas,” I give 
them first. Pctda is our English wordyxid, Latin ped-is, 
and means a foot, corresponding with the English term 
of the same meaning. It means a song or poem, 
because it is composed of feet or goes by paces. Dasat 
means a servant,aLa lav.e, and is the name given to_ 
those who devote themselvesor are devoted by their 
parents to the service of God, They are usually 
attached to some pagoda or temple'and perform all 
menial duties there. In process of time the Dasas or 
Dasara have become a singing caste and have traditions 
and customs as other castes. Those not attached .to a 
pagoda usually obtain a livelihspd by begging. Not 
that they are despised or counted disreputable. Far 











But Yama gives no time. 
Chorus.— Although you love your 
. You cry that friends must not be left so soon, 
That pulse and ghee to priests you’ll send, 
The marriage of thy son waits but new moon 
Yet Yama gives no time. 

Chorus .—Although you lr 
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4. Oil, where will you he, Sir, 

In twenty-four hours ? 

Grim death you will see, Sir, 

Your pleasure it sours. 

You say you wont go? I’m sure you know 

How they'-" grin as they hear you say so. 

Chorus.— Oh, Vishnu, &c. 

How sick you soon grow ! 

In turn you must go. * 

“ That’s mine, this is thine”—such is his whine. 

Better pray, so I say, while there’s time. 

Chorus. —Oh, Vishnu, the. 

A weak Broken reed ! 

If flesh you would trust, Sir, 

In Vishnu you’ll find a tender mind, 

Take his feet to your heart—'he'll he kind. 

Chorus.— Oh, Vishnu, &c. 

We now come to a series of the highest moral charac¬ 
ter, exhibiting a purity of doctrine which is the last 
thing most persons would expect to see. in .Hindoo 
literature. The thought will often' intrude Itself that 
here we find a standard of religious duty ■ almost 
unknown to the world, as intended for the masses, 
except in the New Testament. Equally frequent will be 








With honesty thy life adorn, 

Desire the tilings which please thy friend. 

Chorus .—Oh man, &c. 
4, Examine oft thy inner self, 

Deal justly in the market seat, 

Proclaim the truth at loss of pelf, 

Think long on Hari’s golden feet. 

Chorus.—Oh man, &c. 
,5. With good men lot thy life he spent, 

True wisdom strive to understand, 

Bead oft the Shastras God hath sent, 

And seek for good from Vishnu’s hand. 

Chorus .—Oh man, &c. 
0. Pay soon thy vows at sacred shrine, 

Despise not e’en the lowliest thing, 

Of evil eye fear not the shine, 

But meditate on Lakshmi’s king. 

Chorus .—Oh man, &c 

7. Ahhor the pride that falsely tells 
That thou art good and clean, 

And bathe thy soul in sacred wells 
From meditation’s stream. 

Chorus.— Oh man, &c. 


The next song contains an attempt to render into 
English one of the most characteristic Dravidian metres. 
A certain consonant is selected to begin the first line of 
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Chorus .—If Hari be not mine, 

Who else can help or see ? 

Oh, Hari, grace and strength are thine. 

2. If thou, oh father, hadst not come, 

Great Vishnu’s sword in han.d, 

And split the gaping monster’s mouth 
The friendly ting had died. 

Oh Vishnu, who can save like thee ? 

So great thy help and free ! 

Chorus .—If Hari* be not mine, &c. 

S. When Agmilanu broke his caste 
Death’s Angels shadowed him. 

Yet thou, 0 Lord of worlds, didst hear 
His weeping children’s cry. 

How swift thy Angels flew to help ! 

His life was from thyself. 

Chorus .—If Hari be not mine, &c. 


ODTWARD RITES NOT RELIGION. 




1, Oh Soul! What good can Ganges give ? 
Can water cleanse, or thinking long 
On God ? When still thy feet choose sin, 
And merit springs not from thy deeds. 


Chorus .—Oh heart! My heart! How vile art thou! 
No hound more mad than thou art now. 
Can folly bring thee peace or praise ? 
Then turn, oh fool, and lift thy gaze 
To never’dying Vishnu’s feet. 










4. Purandala Vitb&la, help ! 

If thou hast e’er extended grace, 

For this is joy—to see thy face. 


The song “ How to cross the sea of sin” introduces 
a group perhaps the most characteristic of Dravidian 
literature and character. It has been common among 
western thinkers to look upon the theory of the trans¬ 
migration of souls as eminently comforting to those 
who trust in it. Here we see the direct contrary 
taught by the most convincing testimony. It gives no 
rest either in the present or the future. But the human 
soul craves for rest, even m suffering, as the lushest 
good. I venture to say “ even in suffering,” because 
every heart that fears the future instinctively cries “ let 
me know the worst.” Transmigration can never reveal 
the worst. The punishment of sin in this life is a more 
degraded life still. That inevitably leads to something 
yet more to he dreaded. Thus the 'future is a long 
cumulation of woe, almost without one redeeming ray 
of light : for where mercy can only be earned by merit 
the wicked have no hope. Note the bitter cry :— 

" How many births are past I cannot tell. 

How many yet may be, nb man may say. 

But this alone I know, and know full well, 

That pain and grief embitter all the way.” 










Iiow TO CROSS THU SEA OF SIN. 

A -father's advice. 

Our life is but a sea of sorro w. 

This comes, that goes, the old old way. 

No joy will last beyond to-morrow, 

E’en grief and pain—they will not slay. 

Why should we ran such things to meet. 

Or set our hearts on things so fleet ? 

One thing alone is. worth a nod— 

To touch the heart of Laksluni’s God. 

Chorus. —Oh, sons of mine, how shall we will 
Across the fearlul sea, ol sin 1 
Qh sons, shout loud Nariya.ua. 

Lakshmi’s king, iny sons, Nariyana. 

The strength obtained by food will tail, 

So will the gold which fills your purse. 

The glories of your house will pale, 

Your lofty fort may prove a curse. 

Not one of these will serve you well 
To fight against the king of lmll. 

Then, sons of mine, your voices raise 
In world-renowned Vishnu’s praise. 

Chorus. —Oh, sons of mine, &.o. 
. Some play at dice, and some at chess, 

Some plague the wife and she plagues some. 

Some with great wealth their souls would 111 ess. 

To one sure end they all will come. 

The infernal God will catch them all, 

Who Vislmu’s name forget to call. 

Jn Narasimha’s lovely face 
Lay all your hopes of future grace. 
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Though wealth should bar the door, 
Sorrow enters. 

If, gained by strength and care, 

Pain is in store. 
Great hoards the shelves should bear, 
Pain is in store. 
But if each day you'pray, 

No sorrow comes. 
To him who hears alway, 

The excellent Vish: 

Great peace will dr 

Youi 
Chorus —Ncr 


Your joy is great. 

Your joy is great. 

ly soul, &c. 


THE PAINFUL SERVANT. 


1. Some pains may not be seen, 

They show no wound, I ween, 

Although so deep and keen 

Oh, fearful pain ! 

No woman some hath wrought, 

Some come from want of thought, 

A few go soon as brought. 

Such pains arc mine. 

Chorus. —Oh, dreadful pain ! I can’t bear pain. 
In mercy, Yislinu, save me! 





F A1’ E. 





























THE POOL. 


Or trusts relations' Love ; 

Who gives ms wealth to friends to nimd. 

Or stoops to paltry spite. 

That man is fool indeed. Sir. 

(Mows .—The world is full of icolish iolk 

V* ho know not wisdom s worth.— 

1 orsake then- God,—Lus wrath provoke,— 
Bow clown to Gods of earth. 

. Who sells lus daughters pride ior food. 

Or lives with wife s papa ; 

Who being poor will scold the neh. 

Or knows not his own mind. 

Such folk are dreadful look Sir. 

Chorus.— ihe world is full, &c. 

. Some many when their hair is grav. 

Or joke before a snake; 

And some forget their parents need 
And Vishnu s fatherhood. 

These, too, are fools, you know. Sir. 

G/u»m—The world is full, &c. 

To Brahmans give, at Kasi batin'. 

Are duties strict. So these— 

A JJasi be, on Vishnu think. 

If one should fail m them. 

A fool outright is he. Sir. 









































IGNORANCE. 61 


3. At sight of a greedy and painted old wretch 
It makes my heart leap as if loaded with gifts. 

And love the vile bonds which prevent my escape. 

For aught that is good, that can bless, or is wise ? 

Nay, rather, I love to turn night into day 
By swilling with rogues who will praise while I pay. 

Chorus .—The ignorant man, &c. 

4. When told that my Ixrase is infested with rats, 

To smoke their retreat I must bum down the house. 

If crowds should collect when'the evenings are cool, 

Of course I am there, and am seized as a thief. 

My folly is such that I throw in the ditch 
The ashes that ought to be rubbed on my breast.*' 
Contempt to my caste and the temple I give; 

A Brahman my father, an outcasts I live. 

5. It persuades me at last my own sons to forget, 

And take to my breast dirty brats from a stew. 

I swear in the court that a buffalo gives 

Quite ten seers of milk, though I know she is dead. 

My sword from the scabbard I hasten to draw 
To plunge in my bosom—not that of my foe: 

Indeed it so lays my best wits on the shelf— 

No enemy else is so bad as myself. 

Chov-us .—The ignorant man, &c. 

the symbols of Vishnu. The material used is the ashes of sandalwood. 









BADAGA SONGS. 


In the cluster of hills, where tile eastern and western 
Ghauts meet, are embosomed many charming valleys. 
They afford to the Europeans in India a climate perhaps 
the most perfect in the world, equally removed from 
extremes of heat and cold. Coorg and theWynaad have 
attracted the planter ; and the virgin forest enframes, 
so to speak, hundreds of plantations or " estates.” 
chiefly devoted to the growth of coffee, but now con¬ 
taining many an acre of tea and cinchona. The Ooty 
valley is the best of Indian sanitaria, lacking only, for 
perfect beauty, such snowy hills as surround and 
overtop the viceregal Simla. These hills and green 
plateaus are the home of several mountain tribes. 
The Kurgis are the highest, the Kotas the lowest in 
the tribal scale. Below the noblest are the' Todas. 
Above the basest are the Badagas. Other tribes are 
called ELurumbers and Irulas. They all speak varieties 
of Hali Cannadi or ancient Canarese, and doubtless 
represent, almost unchanged, the condition, speech and 
occupation of the great original stock which has pro¬ 
gressed and become civilized in Mysore until it has 
become what we now see in the Canarese nation. 
The vocabulary of the dialects is almost pure Aryan, 
and presents the most startlim? affinities with the 
grand Teutonic stock. The grammar is only now 







whole village-full of folk are gathered round some 
mossy stone, listening to and then joining in the song 
of a rustic Homer or Badaga bard, who, neither “ mute 
nor inglorious,” leads the resounding melody. Men, 
women, and children are there. Ever as they sing 
some man or maiden springs to the front and dances 
to the song, light and agile as a deer or, better still, a 
mountaineer, such as they are. Thus with song and 
dance the evening glides away. 

It is not certain that civilization lias furnished 
greater nations with better modes of enjoying the 
silvery moonlight tide. It is quite certain that few 
nations can boast of better songs as far as words may 
go. They err in length for ears and minds polite, for 
one will fill an evening. They are rather songs such 
as the minnesingers trolled out—stories in poetry. 
More than ballads, less than books, they remind one, 
in everything but their morality and lack of apprecia¬ 
tion of the beauties of nature, of Chaucer’s stories. 
Imagine, if it be possible, a "Wife of Bath or a Mer¬ 
chant’s Tale that should be devoted to the wicked¬ 
ness of sin rather than to the pleasures of the flesh ; 
and then in dramatic character, poetic force, vividness 
of colouring- and completeness oi story, we shall get 
a Badaga song. 

' This reminds that, as with the Canarese songs last 
described, a strong religious and moral thread runs 
through the whole. In every Dravidian tongue we see 
the same phenomenon. Get back to the folk literature, 
as distinguished from that which has its spring m 




















performer makes a general confession. By a conven¬ 
tional mode of expression the sum total of sins a man 
may do is said to be thirteen hundred. Admitting 
that the deceased has committed them all, the per¬ 
former cries aloud “ Stay not- their flight to God’s pure 
feet.” As he closes, the whole assembly chants aloud, 
“ Stay not their flight.” The God invoked is Bassava, 
after whom, is named the great propagator of the Vira 
Siva or ultra Siva worship. It is a name peculiar to 
Siva himself. • The chief symbol of Siva is the bull 
Nandi: in Badaga the cow, Banige. The calf is, 
therefore, a peculiarly appropriate symbol,' answering 
to the scape-goat of the Jews. 

Again the performer enters into details and cries, 
“ He killed the crawling snake, it is a sin.” In a 
moment the last word is caught up and all the people 
cry, “ It is a sin.” As they shout the performer lays 
his hand upon the calf. The sin is transferred to the 
calf. Thus the whole catalogue is gone through in this 
impressive way. But this is not enough. As the last 
shout—“ Let all be well”—dies away, the performer 
gives place to another, and again confession is made 
and all the people shout, “It is a sin.” A third time 
is it done. Then, still in solemn silence, the calf is let 
loose. -Like the Jewish scape-goat, it may never be 
used for secular work. It is sacred, bearing till death 
the sins of a human being. 

The solemn confession done, the relatives put earth 
on their heads and, carrying hatchets in their hands, 
circle the corpse three times, weeping bitterly all the 







' , : seemed the almost hopeless task of Christianizing the 

| j ■ Badagas, most kindly placed at my disposal. He 

:t i ■■ and his few colleagues of the Basel Mission are the 

if!. only Europeans sufficiently acquainted with the Badaga 

ji Ji, tongue and people to obtain either the means or the 

I*| ’ confidence required for gaining a knowledge^ of the 

jfj; inner life of this strange people. All honor to those 

If! who have been willing to live and die among such 
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THE. NEXT WOK ED. 


Hattitippt?, to sec the other world, 

Went walking where this sinful world of ours 
Is bounded by Neilgherry rocks and steeps 
Beyond Makurty Peak. Then, peering from 
The furthest hill, she saw the wondrous land 
Where parted spirits-dwell. There came with her 
Her dearest friend, to whose sad mind and eyes 
Had been revealed the fate of those whose life 
Had left this world to stand before its judge. 

While yet she looked she thus addressed her friend :— 

L< Oh brother simpleton, 

If I bend down I see 
The tails of lowing kine. 

But if I stand upright 
I see their horned heads. 

To whom do they belong f 

“ No funeral rites were performed for the men 
Whose cattle ha've come to your view.* On the earth 
■ Their relatives died before them. So the king 
Who rules in the land out of sight was their heir. 

The cattle do feed in his fields—they are his. 1 ' 

* We see here the germs of the Hindu theory noted on page 42. The 
possibility of amending the condition of the dead requires that the living 
should never slacken in their pious labor for their ancestors—hence the 

keystone of the whole edifice of Hindu social ritual. 
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THE NEXT WORLD. 


Some garden land they bless ; 

Ever pouring -water 
On tall and gaudy plants. 

Oh brother, who are they ?” 

“ Oh sister, you surely must know about this;— 

They poisoned themselves when they dwelt on the earth 
With opium deadly and vile. On these hills 
They ate of the fruit of this terrible plant. 

So now and for ever they water the seed. 

The plant and its tall swelling head. While they live 
The water they pour. Thus their sin is their pain.” 

“ But, brother, stay. I see 
A narrow hill-side path, 

. The track of buffaloes. 

In it there lies a child, 

Mosquitoes cover it. 

How sad and sore it cries ! 

Whose tender child is that V 

. “ The child of a woman so cruel and hard 
That when, in the days of her life, a poor child. 

The child of a stranger, besought her for bread, 

She murmured—“This troublesome child is not mine,” 
And would not receive her, nor comfort her soul. 

So now, without help, her own child dies alone.” 

“ Oh, brother, let me go 
And save that helpless child. 

E'en yet her lips may suck 
New life from out my breast.” 


















If toll be paid to Mm 

Who guards the heavenly gates— 

If this and more he done, 

Can I obtain that bliss, 

Or must I sink to hell ?” 


What a touch of life is there in the verses that de¬ 
scribe the lone babe! How near akin is the whole 
scene to that when the Great Teacher said—" Suffer 
little children to come unto me.”—“Take heed that ye 
offend not one of these little ones. It were better 
that a millstone were tied about his neck and he be 

Note again the strange (to us) reverence in which 
the art of writing is held. To be a scribe is to enjoy 
the best place in heaven. No greater joy or honor can 
be than that one should write. As this is the summit 
of moral ambition, the height of physical enjoyment is 
to have plenty of milk, to bathe in warm water and to 
wear but one cloth, and that merely round the loins. 
The two latter point naively to the joy—warmth, that 
contrasts with the greatest evil the mountaineer has to 
meet—cold. The wearing but one cloth is an inferential 
not a positive good. It proves that the blessed dwell 
in a land so pleasant that clothing is only needed for 
the sake of decency, not for warmth. The water in 







Also with this from the Funeral song :— j 

“ The hungry begged—he gave no meat. j 

The cold asked warmth—ho lent no fire. i 

The weak and poor called for his aid, i 

He gave no alms—denied their woe.” 

Another curious feeling that constantly oozes out is ! 
that of fear lest government should interfere in any j. 
matter concerning them. In addition to the passages 
given in the songs we may quote an expressive ! 
proverb, “ If you appeal to the magistrate, you might j 
as well poison your opponent’s food.” ’ And again— ! 

il Hiches acquired by serving the sircar (government) j 
are like a post in a swamp, rats carry it away.” “ If j 
a tiger be hungry, he will even eat grars.” There j 
was ample reason for this in the days o. the petty : 
rajahs and greater kings that preceded the English j 
rule. While the mountain tribes were quiet and 
unthought of, they lived m peace. Jbut the hungry j 
princes needed little reminding, and an appeal for 
justice was but an invitation to plunder. Greedy but 
light-footed soldiers came close behind the bailiff along 
the trodden paths. 

The bridge of thread. reminds immediately of the 
Mahomedan idea of a sharp sword spanning the 
dreadful gulf. Some scholar with leisure and oppor¬ 
tunity may trace the origin of this idea, and will 
probably light upon an interesting subject. The 
next song will itself explain both it and the burning 



The story of Bali is a ballad. In the following ren¬ 
dering an attempt has been made to catch the spirit 
as well as the verbiage of the original. One stanza 
is marked a,s an interpolation, as it is manifestly 
different from all the rest of the piece. It has pro¬ 
bably been inserted by some bard who felt strongly 
that opium-eating could not be too often condemned. 

It is a favorite song and evokes many expressions of 
pity. Its form is so dramatic that the story has fair. 
play. Other characters come on the scene only to shed 
light upon the heroines, and disappear when their work 
is done. The reader will again note with interest the 
purely Aryan idea of burying souls in trees, and may 
discover the germ of the great scheme of transmigration 
of souls, although there is no suspicion of the gross 
Brahmamc developments of the system. 


STOliY OF BALI. 


1. A rich man lived in Marly Mund 

And daughters two had he. 

He called the twain by one strange name, 
For both should Bali be. 

2. His lands were wide. .Twelve yoke of kine 

^ Were scarce enough for tilth. 

And golden hoards his wealth. 







To merit wrath so high V* 

20. “ Perhaps if we would dare to go , 

Into a bear’s dark den, 

The beast may turn and rend us so 
That life may leave us then.” 

21. They dared to go. Great stones they threw 

Upon the savage beast. 

' In awe they wait. He turned and fled: 
Rejects the proffered feast. 

22. They swalloW lumps of opium . 

And smiled as sleep enchained. • 

The drug whose help they claimed. 

23. ' With eyes close shut, nay, bound with cloth, 

They rushed into a stream. 

The waters parted ’neath their feet, 

They stood as in a dream. 









grasped the 
. and crossed 
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year Strong- drink destroys the men. The women 
steadily deteriorate in contact with Europeans. Child¬ 
ren become fewer and fewer, and there seems every 
probability that before another century has rolled 
away the smaller Neilgherry races will have died out. 
There is no such fear in Coorg, where the people have 
settled on the rich wet lands and become a civilized 
nation rather than a rude hill tribe. 





COOKG SONGS. 


Tlie word Coorg is a corruption of the native name 
Kodagu, and belongs to the country lying on the summit 
of a plateau on the western Ghauts. Kodagu, from Kodi, 
means a hill, and the name as a proper noun is there¬ 
fore The Hilly Country. This is by no means inappli¬ 
cable, for the whole lanjj is a series of ridges rising from 
the body of the Ghauts. Between the lines of hills 
are charming valleys, watered perfectly by the clouds 
from the Indian Ocean which impinge upon the 
Ghauts. Perennial verdure clothes every hollow and 
giant forest trees cover the hill slopes. Every dale 
is constantly receiving fresh stores of the fertilizing soil 
washed down from the hill sides by the monsoon rains. 
At the lowest point of each depression is usually some 
clear fresh lake, kept ever full by the constantly renew¬ 
ed moisture that sparkles down the rugged steeps in 
tiny streamlets from the cloudy summits. No wonder 
that the land is fertile or that its people look upon it 
as the most beautiful and blessed realm upon earth. 
They speak of it as a necklace among the countries ; 
an image that derives especial force from the fact that, 
to him who views the land from the higher peaks, 
the many brilliant lakes lie in the sunshine on the 
bosom of the country in a double or. treble chain of 
singular and brilliant beauty. The Coorg song or palame 
almost invariably opens with a vivid expression of 
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literal translations of the originals. The first-named 
gentleman collected and published them in the Kodagu 
vernacular and also rendered most of them into English. 

Mr. Richter is a striking example of the immense 
amount of good that one persevering, able and clear- 
minded man may do. Originally set down in an almost 
unknown country to christianize an entirely unknown 
people without a written literature or even an alphabet, 
he has by force of his high personal character obtained 
a first place in. the confidence bgth of the people and its 
rulers. Almost single-handed he reduced the language 
to writing, thoroughly investigated the capabilities of 
the country and its people, examined and described 
its fauna, flora and geology. 

When the people had learned to value his efforts, 
he opened schools and taught in them himself. So 
efficiently was this work done that, a few years back, 
the leaders of the nation came forward of their own 
accord to ask the Supreme Government to extend to 
them the school system which, in other parts of India, 
had only been established after years of' opposition ; 
and only grew into vigorous life after many other 
years of misrepresentation, discouragement and nu¬ 
merous mishaps. Mr. Richter now holds the high 
post of Inspector of Schools and Principal of the 
Mercara High School—specially exempted from the 
operation of the rule which prohibits a missionary 
or clergyman from holding high office in the educa¬ 
tional department, because, though an earnest suc¬ 
cessful missionary, there is no other man who could 




colleague, Mr. Graster, I owe the originals of every 
one of the Coorg songfi that follow. I was myself 
anxiously searching foi' them when I learned of the col¬ 
lection made by these gentlemen. On my application 
to be permitted to copy the songs, the whole were 
placed at my disposal, on the sole condition that Mr. 
Bichter should possess the right of prior publication. 
This right has been exercised in the “Manual of 
Croog,” where versions of the Wedding and Funeral 
Songs and of one of the children’s rhymes have 
already appeared. For the present version I am res¬ 
ponsible, except that it is necessary to state ths 
Funeral song is but little altered from Mr. Gr: 
rendering., Mr. Bichter added to his other kin 
by permitting me to render his literal transh 
into such" metric form as might be though 

The series commences with the Huttari or Hs 
Song. The word Huttari means “ new rice,” an 
feast is the Coorgi representative of the Tamil F 
or Feast of the Boiling. It is the harvest festivs 
corresponds exactly with the Jewish feast of Ing( 



ing. All or almost all’ agricultural nations celebrate 
the arrival of the national food crop with great rejoic- , 
ing. In the Tamil lands the key of the whole ceremony 
is the boiling of the first meal of the new rice. In 
Coorg the new rice is pounded or ground,, and the flour 
made into a dough which is eaten by all present. 
With such slight variations as must have been produc- 
edfby centuries of separation and by different physical 
circumstances the feast is of precisely the same charac¬ 
ter in all the Dravidian countries. In Malabar it 
is called Pudiari ; but this is “the same word with 
Huttari, as the Tamil and Malayalim p becomes h in 
Canarese and Coorgi. 

Oh the Eastern coast the paddy does not ripen till 
the end of the year, and the celebration takes place on 
the day that the sun crosses the equator to enter the 
tropic of Capricorn. On the West coast, around 
Calicut and Mangalore, the corn is ripe about the 
middle of September. The cultivated lands of Coorg 
have an elevation of about 3,500 feet above the sea, 
and the lower temperature retards the ripening. It 
happens therefore that the paddy cannot be cut in 
Coorg till about the middle of November, or two 
months later than in Malabar. It should be remem¬ 
bered that the word “ rice” is only applicable after the 
grain has been cut, threshed and husked. Till it is 
thus ready for the table the proper name of the plant 
and its fruit is “ paddy.” This- distinction should 
always be borne in mind. Kice is the cleaned grain. 
Paddy is the grain in the husk. 








rice, all the males, from six to sixty years, assemble on 
one of the Mandus of the Grama, after sunset. The 
Grdma is the village. The houses do not cluster as in 
English villages, but stand alone on the land of the 
owner. But for purposes of domestic and public life 
all the houses in a particular valley form the Grama 
or village. Mandu is the name of the open public place 
in which business is transacted or festive games carried 
on. Grarnas have generally three Mandus, one called 
the Punchayati-mandu for business; a second, Devara- 
rnandu, on which dances are performed in the name of 
Bhagavati during the after-Huttari days ; a third, Uru- 
mandu (i. e., the Mandu of the village) on which the 
Huttari performances take place. 

The time of these national games and dances is from 
sunset till after ten o’clock. The whole male popula¬ 
tion of the Gr&ma, except little boys and old men past 
sixty, has religiously to attend. The assembly gathers 
gradually between six and seven o’clock. When the 
assembly is'full, a space is marked out for the perform¬ 
ances of the party. At a little distance a band of 
musicians, two Holeya or slave horn-blowers and two 
M4da-drummers. sit near a fire, which they have 
kindled for warming themselves and their instruments. 
The horns are large and of brass. The drums are a 
Pare (large drum) and a Kudike-pare (kettle drum of 
a smaller size.) 

Three Coorg-men then step into the centre of the 
open space and call aloud three names ; Ayappa! 







Mahddeva! Bhagavati! The men stand in a triangle, 
their faces towards the centre, their backs towards the 
company. Ayappa is the Coorg forest-god ; Mahadeva, 
the Shiva of the Hindus, and Bhagavati, his wife. 

The Chandukutti (ball-and-peg play) now follows. 
The whole assembly takes part in it, the moon shedding 
a bright silver-light on the scene. A peg is driven 
into the centre of the chosen ground. A piece of rope 
is fastened to it by a loose loop. The people who make 
this preparation then geize some one, who must hold 
this rope. A piece 'of wood, generally of a creeper 
called Odi, is cut into seven parts, which are called 
Chandu, i. e., balls. The man holding the rope puts 
six of these balls in a circle round the peg at a distance 
of the rope’s length, the seventh is deposited close by 
the peg. The whole company now endeavours to pick 
up and carry away the balls without being touched by 
their ffuardian. The player m the centre, always 
keeping the rope’s end in one hand, turns round and 
round, and tries to touch some one of the aggressors. 
If he succeed, the person touched must take his place 
and the play recommences. When six halls are ab¬ 
stracted, the seventh must be moved to the distance 
of one foot from the peg. When this also is lost, the 
man has to run through the whole crowd and escape, 
without being caught, to the musicians’ place. If he 
reach this asylum in safety, the play is won and finish¬ 
ed. If lie be caught on his way, he is brought before 
the Nettle-man, an officer of the play-court, who has 
■ been waiting all the time, a long Angare-stick—a large 



fierce nettle—in his hand for the victim. His hands 
and feet are well touched and the play ends. 

How the assembly perform different kinds of plays 
and dances, representing the wars which in ancient 
times appear to have been waged between people of 
different districts. A man is wounded; a physician 
is called, who prescribes for him. Another wounded 
man dies, and Holeyas are called to invite his friends 
to the funeral. The funeral is performed. A scene 
of demoniacal possession is acted. Now stories are 
told of incredibilities. “I saw‘the other day a little 
hare attacking a tiger and breaking its neck.” Reply : 
" Did you ? I saw a buffaloe flying over the mountains,” 
etc. Three men invoke again Ayappa, Mahddeva and 
Bhagavati. Dances follow, accompanied by the beat¬ 
ing of sticks, keeping time with the music of the band 
outside.' Feats of gymnastic strength and agility are 
then performed and another invocation of the three 
deities ^sjaeki-des'tli&^mifexmaB.ce,.., 

Huttari takes place on the night- of full moon. 
Early in the morning, before dawn, a quantity of Ash- 
vatha (ficus religiosa), Kumbali and Keku (wild trees) 
leaves, some hundred of each for great houses, together 
with a piece of a creeper, called Inyoli, and some fibrous 
bark called Achchi, are collected and deposited in a 
shady place for the use of the evening. During the 
day, the house is cleansed, brass vessels are scoured, 
and everything wears the appearance of a great 
holiday. Beggars come and are dismissed with pre¬ 
sents. The Mbda (low caste cultivator) brings the 





Huttari basket, the potter the little Huttari pot, the 
blacksmith a new sickle, the carpenter a new spoon, 
the Holeya a new mat. Each carries oft his Huttari 
portion of rice and plantains. The astrologer follows, 
to communicate the exact time of the full moon, and 
claims his share of the Huttari bounty. The cattle are 
washed and scrubbed, for once ; the menial servants 
have an extra allowance of rice.; breakfast and dinner 
are served to the family, At sunset the whole house 
prepares for a hot bath. 

The precedence is given to the person whom the 
astrolofi-er has chosen in the morning for the ceremony 
of cutting the first sheaves. On his return from bath¬ 
ing, he repairs to the threshing floor, spreads the 
Huttari mat, and, while the rest are engaged in their 
ablutions, cuts the Inyoli creeper into small pieces, 
rolls each piece into an Ashvatha, a Kumbali and a 
Keku leaf, in the fashion of a native cheroot, and 
ties up the little bundle with a bit of Achchi fibre. 
All the bundles are placed in the Huttari basket. 
Now the women take a large dish, strew it with rice, 
and place a lighted lamp in it. This done, the whole 
household march towards the fields, where the silvery 
light of the full moon affords ample illumination. The 
dish with the lamp is carried in front; the sheaf-cutter 
follows with basket and sickle in one hand, and a 
bamboo bottle of fresh milk in the other. Arrived at 
the chosen spot, the young man binds one of the leaf 
scrolls from his basket to a bush of rice, and pours 
milk into it. He cuts an armful of rice in the neigh- 




bourhood and distributes two or three stalks to every 



All return to the threshing floor, shouting as they 
walk on: “ Polb, polb, Dbva !” (Increase, 0 God !) A 
bundle of leaves is adorned with a stalk of rice, and 
fastened to the post in the centre of the threshing floor. 
Sufficient of the new cut rice is now threshed, cleaned , 
and ground to provide flour enough for the dough 
cakes which each member of the household is to eat. 
The company then proceeds to*l!he door of the house, 
where the mistress meets them, washes the feet of the 
sheaf-cutter, and presents to him, and after him to all 
the rest, a brass-vessel filled with milk, honey and 
sugar, from which each takes a draught. They move 
into the kitchen. The Huttari mat is spread, the brass 
dish, the rice sheaf, and the basket with leaf scrolls, 
each with a stalk of rice, are placed on it. 

The sheaf-cutter now distributes the bundles to the 
members of the family, who disperse to bind them to 
everything in house and garden, doors, stools, roof, 
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seeds, and seven corns of sesamum are added. Every 
one receives a little of this dough upon an Ashvatha 
leaf, and eats it. The ceremony is now over, and the 
sheaf-cutter mixes with the company. Supper follows, 
consisting of sugared rice and sweet potatoes, into 
which a handful of new rice is thrown, and of a 
substantial common repast of rice and curry. The 
Huttari chants resound in every house during the 

But the Coorgs have not yet altogether done with 
tlieir pleasant festival Four after-Huttari days are 
added to the holy week. On the eighth day the 
Urukdlu, or village stick-dance, collects the whole 
community. The women of two or three houses repair 
together to the Urumandu, a pair leading and a second 
pair following, all four beating cymbals and chanting 
ancient songs or impromptu verses. When they have 
arrived at the place of meeting, they sit down in groups 
with the children, and look at the dances performed 
by the men, who go through the evolutions of Coorg 
saltation, beating small rattans, of which they carry 
one in each hand, while they move to the time of 
music, which proceeds from a group of Holeyas, station¬ 
ed between the assembly of the Coorgs and that of 
their Own people, who enjoy themselves, in the same 
fashion as their masters, at a little distance. 

Theatrical performances are added. Brahmans, 
Moplas, Voddas (tank-diggers from Orissa), Gadikas 
(snake-dancers), Jbgis (represented by little boys), play 
through the-village. 





After dinner, on the ninth day, the Nadukdlu begins. 
This is an assembly of the whole district. Everything 
is done as at the Urukdlu, only on a larger scale. At 
these assemblies, while the monotonous music plays 
and the large circle of dancers moves in the measured 
stick-dance, a couple of men from different gramas and 
armed with a small shield, and a long rattan, step from 
opposite sides into the ring with a shout of defiance. 
Keeping time with the music, they approach and evade 
each other, swinging their rattans and dealing blows 
at the legs of the opponent and with their shield ward¬ 
ing them off, but often the players get so excited that 
their single-stick sham combat ends in a mutual severe 
flogging, which has to be stopped by the spectators. 
As evening draws on the parties from the different 
villages separate and go home. 

In the afternoon of the tenth day, the Devarakblu 
(stick-dance in honor of Bhagavati) takes place in every 
village. The entertainment is the same as on the two 
preceding days. Dinners, held at different houses as 
appointed, terminate the feasting. On the 11th day 
the joyous celebration winds up with a large public 
dinner, that is given on some open plain in the forest, 
when the musicians, bards, drummers, Holeyas and 
Mddas unite their exertions to give eclat to the 
festivity. 
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COORG HUTTARI OR HARVEST SONG. 


Thus is Coorg the noblest land, 

Rich and bright as golden band 

In this happy lovely realm 
No misfortunes overwhelm. 

Live and prosper while you may! 

Now my friends with one accord. 

Joyous on the verdant sward, 

Sing we our dear country's praise. 

Tell us then, from first to last, 

All the wondrous glorious past, 

Trolling out a hundred lays. 

Like a robe of precious silk, 

Green or golden, white as milk,— 

Like the image in a glass,— 

Bright as shines the sun at noon, 

Or at night the silver moon,— 

Sweet as fields with flowers and grass,— 

Thus in happiness and peace, 

Riches knowing no decrease, 

Apparandra lived at ease. 

In this glorious land he dwelt, 

Forest girt as with a belt, 

Coorg the blessed, green with trees. 


Soon he said within his heart,— 

“ Now’s the time to do our part, 

For the tilling of the field. 

Sow we must, and speed the plough, 


Big and plant, spare no toil now, 
Harvest then the ground will yield.” 
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Six times more they plough the field 
Before the planting drill they wield. 

This requires full thirty days. 

Then a dozen blooming maids 
Crowned with heavy glossy braids, 

Leave the house like happy fays. 

Each one brings into the fields 
An offering to the God that shields 
House and home from drought and pain. 

Each one lifts her tiny hands, 

Before the Sun a moment stands, 

Offers thanks for heat and rain. 

Then they pluck the tender plant, 

Tie in bundles laid aslant; 

Twenty bundles make a sheaf. 

Next the sheaves are carried thence* 

To their future residence, 

Where they spend their life so brief. 

But they only plough a part 
Of the field to which they cart - 
Plants so tender and so young. 

Just enough is done each day 
For the plants they have to lay 
The new-made soil among. 

thickly planted in a rich garden piece of the best land. This nursery is 
prepared with great care, as the song describes. In order to secure that its 
soil shall be intimately mixed with the water, the ground is ploughed no 
less than seven times, the trampling of the cattle being more effective 
than the plough. Then, to secure that the rich mud shall be of equal depth 

laid in a frame." It is only after this long preparation that the seed is laid 







First they praise the God they love, 
Throned high the world above. 

Then the Huttri games commence 
And the evening glides away. 

Singing, dancing, wrestling, they 
Strive for highest excellence. 

When the seventh bright day begins, 
Each man for his household wins 
Leaves of various sacred plants. 

Five of these he ties with silk 
Then provides a pot of milk, 

Ready for the festive wants. 

When the evening shades draw nigh 
Each the others would outvie 
In rich and splendid dress. 

Thus they march with song and shout, 
Music swimming all about, 

For the harvest’s fruitfulness. 

First they pray that God’s rich grace 
Still should rest upon their race. 

Waiting till the gun has roared 
Milk they sprinkle, shouting gay, 

Pole! Polfe ! Devare ! 

Multiply thy mercies, Lord ! 

Soon the tallest stems are shorn 
Of the rich and golden corn, 

Carried home with shouts and glee. 
There they bind with fragrant leaves, 
Hang them up beneath the eaves, 

On the north-west pillar’s tree. 




Then at homo they drink and sing, 

Keeping every ancient way. 

On the morrow young and old, 
Dressed in robes of silk and gold, 
Crowd the green for further play. 

Here they dance upon the sward. 

Sing the songs of ancient bard, 

Eight with sticks in combat fierce. 
All display their strength and skill 
Wrestling, leaping, as they will; 

Till with night the crowds disperse. 

Last of all they meet again, 

Larger meed of praise to gain, 

At the district meeting place. 

There before the nad they strive, 

All the former joys revive, 

Adding glories to the race ? 

Now, my friends, my story’s done. 

If you’re pleased my end is won, 

And your praise you’ll freely give. 
If I’ve failed, spare not to scold. 
Though I’m wrong or overbold, 

Let the joyous Huttri live. 







The youth who wishes to marry must first ask his 
father’s consent. This given, the aruva is called in. The 
ladies of the neighbourhood are then canvassed, unless 
the eager bridegroom have already made his choice. 
There need be no difficulty in ascertaining the elig'ibles, 
for every young lady who is “ open to an offer” carries 
a few grains of paddy on her head, to show that she is 
able and willing to become a wife. 

When this important point is settled, the aruva goes 
to the house of the chosen lady and announces his 
mission. He is immediately referred to the aruva of 
the lady’s family, with whom the matter is discussed. 
If the lady and her family be willing, tile first sign of 
the happy event consists in the careful sweeping of the 
house of the bride. Then a brilliant lamp is lighted in 
the house verandah, and the aruvas, supported by the 
head of each house, stand face to face under the lamp. 
Now the man’s aruva solemnly asks of his fellow 
the hand of the young woman. The bride’s aruva 
agrees, and asks for some token of the engagement. 
He receives a coin or other valuable gift. Then the ■' 
two aruvas and the two fathers shake hands. The light 
above them represents the Sun-god, and is the binding 
witness of the agreement. 

The young people are now betrothed. The marriage 
need not take place at once, and seldom does. The 
girl, if not already arrived at the age of sixteen, must 
wait till she lias. But even if this be not the case, 
the betrothal usually takes place amid the glad times of 
Huttari; while the marriage will not occur till April or 
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fumed, bejewelled and made altogether as uncomfort¬ 
able as human nature can permit. Those who cannot get 
near the principal personages busy themselves with the 
property of the pair. Still more pigs are killed, cut up 
and set up before the fire. Boiling rice steams from 
the courtyard. Plantains lie about in heaps. Then 
they wait for the lucky hour. 

When the moment arrives, the bride and bridegroom, 
each in their own family house, are. led to a sort of 
throne prepared for the occasion. The relatives and 
friends form in line in order of dignity or relation¬ 
ship. In a long procession they defile before the bride 
or bridegroom as the case may be, for as yet the pair 
have not met. Each one, as he passes, drops a few 
grainy of rice on the head of the unfortunate bride or 
her betrothed. Each one pours a little milk into his or 
her upturned mouth. Each one gives a present of a 
few annas. When the long file has passed, the 
victim is led into a dark inner room and there receives 
renewed congratulations. ’ Soon, however, the appetiz¬ 
ing' perfume of roast pork distracts the attention of the 
guests, and they turn away to the feast. As they eat, 
the hards sing the song that appears on the next page 
but one, and such others as may appear suitable. If 
the house be wealthy, an improvisatore will be engaged 
to sound the praise of each guest before his face. 

When the sun bends towards the west, the bride¬ 
groom sets out for the house of the bride, surrounded 
by all his relatives and guests. Singing and music 
accompany them. The walk aids digestion, and much 





is it needed. No sooner does the procession arrive than 
a new feast is set out, of which all must partake. The 
merriment is greatly aided by an abundant supply of 
ardent spirits, of which the Coorgis are somewhat too 
fond. 

But in the nature of things eating must come to an 
end, or at all events must have some moments of inter¬ 
mission. Advantage is taken of this interval to per¬ 
form the actual binding ceremony. The friends and 
family of each party draw up in line facing each other. 
Between the rows a lighted lamp is placed, to symbolize 
the sun.' Then the bride’s aruva steps forward and 
loudly asks—“ Do you give to our daughter, house and 
yard, field and jungle, gold and silver ?” The bride¬ 
groom’s aruva steps forward and says, “ We do.” 
Three times is the 'question put and answered. When 
the agreement is thus concluded, the bridegroom’s 
aruva takes three pebbles and gives them to the bride. 
She ties them in the hem of her cloth to show that thus 
she has received the ownership of her husband’s house 
and land. 

She is then led into her father’s kitchen and placed 
upon a chair. Again a lamp is lighted, and the bride¬ 
groom comes in. He puts a few grains of rice on her 
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tives and friends and departs to her new home. All 
the party follow her and find a new feast, the third 
since noon, ready for them. Again they eat, and 
again the hards sing. When satiated nature can 
feast no longer, the bridegroom's aruva leads him and 
his wife to their own room and the ceremony con¬ 
cludes. 


WEDDING SONG. 


For ever rule, for ever live, 

Almighty God, our king and Lord. 

Our sovereign be, protection give. 

Though Coorg is but a tiny land, 

It shineth like a pearly band 
Across the bosom of the earth. 

Twelve valleys lie within its girth, 

And thirty-five bright nads there are. 

Amidst the whole the brightest far 
Is that in which for aye doth bloom 
- A heavenly flower, whose rich perfume 
.Has published Apparandra’s name. 

And from this house a great man came. 

Mandanna was a mighty man 

Whose fame throughout the country ran. 
For when he asked his Lord for land 
The king could not his wish withstand, 
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Of little use is garden fair 
Unless the flowers flourish there. 

For who would like to eat cold rice 
Unless some curds should make it nice. 

So every house‘should have a sdu, 

And little children in each room.” 

With thoughts like these within his heart 
He needs must act a manly part. 

So on a lovely Sunday morn, 

The dew yet sparkling on the corn, 

He took liis meal, put on his best, 

. Then lifted up his hands and blessed 
The God who through all time had cared 
For him and those whose love he shared, 
His sturdy staff with silvered bend, 

'Were all the company he took 

When he his house and home forsook 
To seek through hill and dale a wife. 

Through weary weeks of anxious life 
He wandered all the land about. 

Until his shoes were quite worn out. 

He sat and pondered on each green 

So long he journeyed in the sun 

Although at first too long ’twas thought. 

In every place the mighty man 
Sought high and low, through every clan, 
A girl who would be good and kind. 

At first no house would suit his mind. 





But there the servants were too rough. 
The servants might not he such fools, 

But then he did not like the bulls. 

The bulls were sometimes large and strong, 
But then the lands were all tilled wrong. 
The culture perhaps could he set right, 

The pastures then were poor and light. 

If all his carpings were in vain 
The maid herself was very plain. 


At last he heard gome joyful news, 
And hope his mind could not refuse 


There lived in the Nalkunad, 

In Pafctamada’s house and care, 

A maid of grace and beauty rare. 

The maiden’s name was Chinnawa. 

When great Mandanna heard of her, 

And slowly, like two men in donbt, 

Proceeded to the house, and sat ■ 

Upon the pyall,* where a mat 
Was placed beneath the leafy shade. 

When Chinnawa, the lovely maid, 

* Almost every house in Southern India has a sort of bench, made 
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Betrothal rites to see and share, 

And fix the lucky wedding day. 

The bridegroom gave his blushing fay 
A necklace all of yellow gold. 

And, waiting till away had rolled 

Eight slow-gone days and sleepless nights, 

Claimed from his bride a husband's rights. 


The two very interesting songs that have preceded 
this have occupied so much space that it is not possible 
to describe at length the funeral ceremonies. They 
have gradually approximated to the ordinary Hindoo 
fashion, and do not deserve particular attention, except 
in regard to the strangely beautiful song which forms 
the most touching part of the service. Its pathos 
and imaginative power are very marked. It is 
strange that all the Dravidian nations should have 
first created and then preserved such fine lyrics 
for occasions of cremation or burial. The ritual has 
fallen completely into the lowland rut, hut the song 
retains its pristine vigor and popular acceptance. It 
would seem as if the mind set up a sort of barrier 
against sacerdotal influence in certain points,—reserving 
them, as it were, as perpetual tokens of early independ¬ 
ence. The Pongol festival among the Tamils, the 
Sankranti among the Canarese, the Pudiari of Mala¬ 
bar and the Huttari of Coorg, are other instances 
standing out from the ordinary dead level, like the 
droogs or hill forts on the Carnatic plain,—landmarks 
showing the way back towards ancient life. 









As they quench the shining flame 
Of the beauteous golden lamp, 
Thus has God destroyed thy life ! 
As the stately Banyan tree 
In the lofty mountain grove, 

Which the ax has never touched, 

Is uprooted by the wind 
Like the bright and shining leaf 
Of the royal Sampige, 

Broken from the stem and dead;— 
Thus, 0 father, didst thou die! 

In the days of life thy hand 
Hast upheld and fed our house. 
Thou hast planted all our fields. 
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Thou hast laid the corner-stone, 
And our lofty house hast built 
To the roof, -with costly beams. 
Thou hast built the solid gate, 
And the courts around the house. 
Oh ! my father, yesterday 
Fallen sick upon the bed; 

And to-day before the feet 
Of the Lord of heaven and earth: 
And to-morrow, like the sun 
Setting in the cloudy .sky, 

Thou slialt sink into the grave. 
Woe! uiy father, thou art gone ! 
Woo ! my fattier, ever gone ! 


Many persona will note with pleasure the nursery 
rhymes of the Coorgs, reminding, as they do so plea¬ 
santly, of the children’s poetry of our own land. 
Considerable effort has been expended in the vain 
attempt to gather such songs in all the Dravidian 
tongues. They are sung only by the women, and are 
never written down. But a Hindoo woman has an 
insuperable objection to permitting; a European to 
know aught of the internal economy of her house. 
The secrecy of domestic life, to which Sir H. S. 
Maine in his “ Village Communities,” draws marked 
attention, forbids that a stranger should ever be 
informed of anything so private as the mode in 
which a mother soothes her child to rest. I have 
heard women thus singing again and as'am, but 
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when they are asked to repeat for our information 
what they have told the child, they pretend not to 
understand what we mean or, if this be impossible, 
declare that they have forgotten the rhymes. There 
is a favorite Tamil nursery song of considerable length, 
portions of which have been obtained, but it is better 
to wait till further patience and kindness draw it forth 
ill its entirety than to publish isolated portions that 
would give little idea of the merits of the whole piece. 

Of course, no Hindoo would be so rude as directly to 
refuse a request made Toy a superior. Politeness and 
presumed necessity are satisfied by the invention of a 
string of excuses, which generally cause the impatient 
European to turn away with the exclamation—“ What 
liars these people are !” He does not care to think that 
the people are bothering their brains to discover the 
best way of avoiding the rudeness the European would 
drive them to. Such points of etiquette are small 
things but are great obstacles, preventing much social 
intercourse. 

All the Hindoo children’s songs are alliterative. 
Some carry the jingle to an extreme, reminding of the 
famous English lines beginning with 

" Peter. Piper picked a peck of pepper.” 

The fifth of the songs that follow is a good example 
of this. It begins thus, 

Chemb ehemb ehcmli yedct, 

Chembanda mandi duddi yedet, 

Manika maud mani yedet. 
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The alliteration is largely caused by the use of words 
of the same or nearly similar spelling but of entirely 
different meaning. As if we should say— 

“A bear was bearing a bare bugbear. ” 

Take for example the last of the three lines given 

Manika maud mani yedet. 

The first word, Manila, is a proper name. The second, 
mand. abbreviated from man'di or nandi, means a 
bull. The third, mani, is the word for a bell. So in the 
first line, the second chernb, abbreviated from ctiembu, 
means a brass water pot ; while the first is-a proper 
name. In the fourth song the same thing appears 
very plainly, Benga is the name of a place, but the 
Coorgi word for to praise is also benga. So, in the last 
line, the Coorgi word for stop is also benga. The second 
line in the original is “ Pdditobb p&duva,” where the 
word padu means in the first instance a place and, in 
the second, the verb to sing. The form is so curious 
that we may quote another from the first song. This in 
the original opens thus 

Kak,kSk&a! 

Kakera mangale kek. 

Here the first word, Ml, is the imperative of to call. 
The second, IcdMla, is a compound word, hah meaning 
crow, and eha meaning sister ; and the whole is— 

Call the crow’s sister. 
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In the second line, leak, in the word kakera, still 
means crow, but the last word, Mk, is the questioning 
adverb of time, when. 

The songs also indulge in frequent imitation of natu¬ 
ral sounds. We may refer again to the second set of 
lines. They run in the original something like this,— 
Ckakke kari 
Cliada, chada, Leva. 

Lvambala kari 
Guda, guda, bdva. 

We may render then closely as follows : 

When the fruit of jack-tree boils, 

It singeth—“ chada,” “ chada.” 

When the kambala fruit boils, 

It singeth—“guda,” “guda.” 

The words chada and guda mark very distinctly the 
different sounds caused by the breaking of the bubbles 
that rise from liquids of different density when boiling. 
So in the next song the word we render by “ cooing” 
is in the Coorgi “ kuthru ,” with the r pronounced very 
softly, giving a better representation of the dove’s note 
than even our own word. 

It is much to be desired that competent hands 
should follow up this branch of the subject, as it has 
often been found in other countries that such domestic 
literature preserves the most ancient ideas and those 
most valuable in tracing national relationship. As a 
curious illustration it may be mentioned that “ pussy,” 
the English domestic word for cat, appears in the Dra- 
vidian languages almost unaltered as “ pusei,” a eat. 
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This song may perhaps be better rendered thus:— 

While Benga belauds thee, 

And Padi sings padas, 

Stop, rain, stop ! 


TAKINGS. 

One Chemba took a brass pot, 
And Chemba's wife a tom-tom, 
The bull takes up a bell. 
Young Kapla took a horn 
And Eyappa a stick. 

The girl must have a cloth, 
And I a spoon of flour. 


The next two songs, about the fingers, will imme¬ 
diately strike a well remembered note in the memory. 
Who has not heard a thousand times— 

This pig went to market. 

This pig staid at home,' 

This pig had roast beef, 

This pig had none, 

And this one cried, “ pee-wee !” 

It is an almost exact reproduction of the idea of the 
following song, which has never before been heard 
beyond the confines of Coorg. Both songs are accom¬ 
panied by the same action—the mother or nurse pulling 
each tiny finger as she refers to it in the song. Have 
they not come out of the same nursery ? 




Count the little fingers and those that bear the ring, 
Middle fingers, forefingers and the thumbs are ten. 

The following is very familiar, but I cannot call to 
mind the home lines, and a foreign station does not 
afford the help that the English student finds so ready 
to his hand. 

LITTLE CHICKENS. 

An old story, an old story ! * 

Clever Brahman, an old story ! 

■r -What shall I say ? 

I know none. 

Little chickens! little chickens l 

Sing me a song ! 

What can I sing ? 

Pyong! Pyong ' 


COLORS. 

The mother is black, 

The daughter is white, 

And the grand-daughter is like gold 
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The birth of a child (again quoting from Richter’s 
Manual) renders not only the mother of the new born 
babe, but the whole house unclean, and equally pol¬ 
lutes every one who may come in contact with them- 
This ceremonial uncleanness (Siltaka) lasts for seven 
days, he the babe male or female. The mother is 
confined for two months to the house and is not ex¬ 
pected to engage in any work, but to recover her 
strength and to devote herself entirely to her child. 
This singular custom no doubt greatly contributes to 
the general good health and vigour of the Coorg 
women. Daughters are not much valued. They must 
be brought up, and yet are destined to be entirely alie¬ 
nated from the house by their marriage. Boys are the 
stay of families. As soon as a Coorg hoy is bom, a 
little bow made of a branch of the castor-oil plant, 
with an arrow made of a leafstalk of the same plant, 
is put into his little hands, and a gun fired at the same 
time in the yard. He is thus, while taking his first 
breath, introduced into the world as a future hunts¬ 
man and warrior. This ceremony, however, has almost 
lost its meaning and ceases to be generally observed. 
On tbe twelfth day after birth, the child is laid in the 
cradle by the mother or a'randmother, who on this 
occasion gives the name, which in many instances is 
both well-sounding and significant : thus for boys— 
Belliappa (silver-father), Ponnappa (gold-father), Man- 
danna (the brother of the village-green) ; for girls— 
Pdvakka (flower-sister), Muttakka (pearl-sister), Chin- 
nawa (gold-mother.) 
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The cradle, woven of slit bamboos and cane, and 
fitted to be hung up for swinging, requires but a little 
trimming to render it as tidy as any fashionable 
berceaunette ; at all events the little Kodagu smiles 
and sleeps in it as happy as a prince. As his mother 
bends over her darling her overflowing love and hap-, 
piness find vent in the Coorg lullaby 

Juwa, juwa, baby dear ! 

When the baby’s mother comes, 

She will give her dfirling milk. 

Juwa, juwa, baby dear ! 

When the baby’s father comes, 

He will bring a cocoanut. 

Juwa, jfiwa, baby dear ! 

When the baby’s brother comes, 

He will bring a little bird. 

Juwa, jiiwa, baby dear ! 

When the baby’s sister comes, 

She will bring a dish of rice. 








At the extreme of the social scale farthest removed 
from the hill tribes is the great Tamil nation. It 
occupies the country from the Mysore plateau on the 
north to the sea on the south, and is constantly 
extending its possessions in Ceylon, first impoverishing - 
and then expelling the Cingalese. Twenty millions of 
persons speak the Tamil language and form the most 
intelligent and civilized nation south of the Ganges. 
With the intellectual power of the Bengali, they 
combine much of the physical energy of the Mahratta,' 
and the literary culture of the Hindi. Never having 
been overwhelmed by Mahommedan invaders from 
the North, they preserve, almost intact, the national 
characteristics of ages that have long passed from 
memory in the Gangetic valley, and there is probably 
no district in India that more faithfully represents ' 
Hindoo life before the inroads of the Affglian Mah¬ 
mouds, than the quiet villages of Tanjore, round 
Combaconum and Manargudi. 

As the Tamils thus lead the Dravidian nations, it has 





are the songs or, to speak more correctly, the chapters 
of the Cural, which is as truly the national representa¬ 
tive of Dravidian people’s literature as Homer was of 
the Greek. 

The Adwaita philosophy teaches that the deity is 
the one great essence, filling all space and time. It is 
separated by a very narrow line from pantheism, and it 
will be noticed that some of the expressions employed 
have slipped into pantheism. “ Everything is of God” 
is the exact maxim ; and it is no wonder that the 
masses should render it without the particle, and say 
“ Everything is God.” 

The impossibility of ensuring that the many shall 
catch and retain a fine intellectual distinction lias led 
to another set of expressions that will startle., the 
reader. Adwaita teachers say, “ Since everything is of 
God, it must have some good purpose or, to speak 
more accurately, some divine purpose. Therefore we 
must call nothing that the world contains good or bad. 





It may seem strange to us, but God is greater than 
we, and knows all about it.” This is not far wrong, 
but was very easily carried on into the expression 
“ Whatever I chose to do is good.” 

The teachers say again, “ See God in everything, 
and therefore be just, be without fear and equally 
without desire. Nothing you ought to have is with¬ 
held, and therefore hope or desire nothing. Nothing 
can hurt unless God wish it, therefore fear nothing.” 
■For this some are quite ready to say, “ Have neither 
hope nor fear, therefore nothing is wrong,—virtue and 
vice are terms without meaning.” Notwithstanding 
this misconception, there need be no hesitation in as¬ 
serting that the tone of the songs is highly moral, and 
that the oneness of God is as strongly maintained as 
by any Christian. 

What will demand even more attention is the 
palpable contradiction given by the songs to what we 
are accustomed to call Hinduism. If they be, as in 
fact they are, the correct expression of the views of the 
mass of the Tamil people of the better class in the 
Madras Presidency, we are compelled to admit that 
the Dravidian peoples differ largely in their religious 
ideas from .-their northern brethren, and that such 
doctrines pould not have come out of the system 
which presents Krishna and Kali, Kama and Hanuman 
as the greatest objects of worship, and their deeds 
as true Specimens of the conduct of the deities who 
rule heaven and earth. It is commonly said that the 
.dwaita philosophy is a Brahmanic development, like 
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the Sankhya and Nyaya systems of northern India. 
To some extent this is true ; but only in this, that 
the learned Brahmans carried on into scientific defi¬ 
nition and scholastic shape the principles they found 
so firmly fixed in the Dravidian mind that they had to 
choose between accepting the principles or forfeiting 
their own influence, The indigenous Dravidian exist¬ 
ence of the ideas that lie at the root of the Adwaita 
philosophy is proved by the fact that all the early 
Dravidian literature is of the like character, and it is 
never pretended that this great series is otherwise 
than pure Dravidian ; not only independent of, but 
opposed to Brahmanic influence. 

After the Adwaita songs are purposely inserted some 
very popular songs by Kapila, Sivavakyer and other 
very early Dravidian (Tamil) writers. The most 
cursory comparison will show that one spirit breathes 
in all. Nor will it be difficult to see how the later 
philosophical songs have grown out of the earlier out¬ 
bursts of passion and deep feeling. There is also added 
an abstract of the Tiruvalluva Charitra,! valuable both, 
for its evidence that even the Brahmans acknowledge 
that the early Tamil literature was not dependent 
Sanscrit, and also for the further witness ■ 
the ideas of religion and the Godhead\jhat 
current in very early times. 

The profoundly religious spirit that pervades every 
member of the series will seem so strange that many 
will ask whether these songs are fair samples of a 

sporadic efforts of some great men ■ 






rose above their fellows. It is therefore distinctly- 
asserted that they are fair samples of a crreat national 
literature. If any reader will take the trouble to study 
that great magazine of early Tamil literature—Ellis’ 
Cural, he will find a thousand examples of similar cha¬ 
racter. It is strictly true that every one of the songs 
given below is popular in the most rigid sense. 

The thoughtful reader will find much in Sir H. S. 
Maine’s 11 Village Communities” and especially in the 
second lecture, to show how it has become possible that 
the acknowledged written literature should be satu¬ 
rated with saeredotalism and entirely devoted to the 
interests of the Brahmans, and yet that this should 
not represent the views and feelings of the masses, 
whose true voice is only seen in that literature which 
is not written and, thereby withdrawn from the influence 
of the educated literary caste. It is superfluous to 
repeat what Sir H. S. Maine has so well exhibited, and 
I would only quote one passage bearing on tile very 
question of the songs. He says of the people of India 
as distinguished from the Brahmans—“Those who 
know most of them assert that their religious belief is 
' ept alive not by direct teaching, but by the constant 
^citation in the vernacular of parts of their sacred 


/ We begin with a dialogue between Hama and Vasish- 
j tha, the famous rishi. It is noticeable from the fact 
A that the deity seeks information from the rishi, and 
/ I would seem to teach that, in the mind of the Tamil writer 
of the song, Rama is rather the historical hero than 




the Puranic incarnation of Vishnu. This may not be the 
case, however, as a similar application from gods to men 
for advice is not uncommon in more polished literature. 
Vasiahtha is the Vedic priest. The writer in quot¬ 
ing him appeals from Philip drunk to Philip sober, 
from modern Brahmanism to the ancient Vedas. 

It remains only to make a last note, that, in the 
Adwaita system, true worship is supposed to be begun 
by what Methodists would call' a “ conversion,”—a 
change from darkness to light. This change introduces 
the state of “ knowing.” Before it, a man knows 
nothing of God, he can even worship a stone. After 
it, he perceives the essence that fills all things, and 
“ knows” that God is, and is so filled with this 
knowledge that nothing else can claim a moment’s 
thought.- This very curious fact deserves the more 
attention because the conversion is not accompanied 
by or dependent upon any initiatory rite, like those of 
the later Greek sects. The change does not come 
because of a flood of new light thrown upon the mind 
from without, as by the instruction of a teacher or 
the performance of mystic rites. The enlightenment 
which causes the great change of nature comes from 
within. It is as if some veil or shutter within the 
soul is suddenly raised, so that the mind can at once look 
right at God and thereby learn what He really is. The 
devotee did not know before because he could not see. 
Now the obstacle is removed. He can see and there- 







TAMIL ADWAITA SONGS. 

GOD IS A SPIEIT. 


Vasishtha! Kama speaks to thee and asks— 

Where may a sinner find those holy things 
That drive out, root and branch, each fault and sin, 
And give to him who worships perfect peace ? 

To him Vasishtha. God, supreme and great, 

Dwells not in mortal flesh, nor hath He frame 
Of substance elemental. He is not 
Confined in what the simple call a God¬ 
in Hari, Hara* and the minor host. 

The Godhead is not even mind itself: 

’Tis He, the TJncveate, who knoweth all, 

Who ne’er began and never hath an end. 

Kama. 

But will that God bow down and dwell with men, 
Abide in things that have no worth or praise, 

That'are not one, hut some and separate ? 

Vadsktha. 

He hath no end nor had beginning. He 

Should mortals offer praise and prayer. Poor fools 
Must bow to idols—they cannot discern 
The higher things. As when some weakly man, 
Who cannot walk a mile, is urged to pace 

* Hal'i and Hara are terms for Vishnu and Siva respectively, and have 
previously been explained. See page 44, note. 
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Sucli distance as lie can,—so fools adore 
An image. Not to them the perfect Hiss 
Of knowing inner things. The wise man saith 
That God. the omniscient Essence, fills all space 
And time. He cannot die or end. In Him 
All things exist. There is no God but He. 

If thou wouldst worship in the noblest way 
Bring flowers in thy hand. Their names are these: 
Contentment, Justice, 'Wisdom. Offer them 
To that great Essence—then thou servest God. 

No stone can image God-to bow to it 
Is not to worship. Outward rites cannot 
Avail to compass that reward of bliss 
That true devotion gives to those who know. 


How strange that idolatry should flourish most 
by the side of such teaching ! One is never tired 
of noting the marvellous contradiction given by this 
literature to our commonly received notions. If the 
contrast should seem to be marked too often, it is 
because every new song that has been brought to light 
has more vividly expressed the difference between the 
real feelings of the people and those which have so 
uniformly been ascribed to them. Long and familiar 
intercourse with natives must lead every one who can 
look below the surface of the life around him to expect 
much that is opposed to idolatry and the Puranic 
absurdities. But the great mass of these poems go 
beyond what ordinary conversation, usually sets forth. 
This proves, what might perhaps have been foreseen, 





tors to modify them sufficiently to be able to use 
them in combination with more fashionable ideas. 
The Brahmans are at the top of the social ladder, and 
their ■ position is strengthened by the fossilizing in¬ 
fluence of our policy. They therefore set the tone of 
educated life. Sumner Maine also notes this. His 
i second lecture on Village Communities is full of strik¬ 
ing thoughts, explaining why English supremacy has 
very efficiently though unintentionally contributed to 
strengthen the sacerdotal influence, killing popular 
tradition by the weight of Brahmanic written law. 

If the people have gone towards the Brahmans, the 
reverse process has not been less marked. It is pro¬ 
bably owing to the steady approach of the higher 
Brahmans towards Dravidian monotheism that there is 
now so great a gulf between them and the temple and 
i domestic priests. The purohita is looked down upon. 
as an ignorant servant of unreal deities. The poojari 
or temple priest is still lower, for he is openly engaged 
in worshipping and teaching the worship of impossible 
idols. The philosophical Brahmans have entirely given 
. 1 up such things, and live upon the produce of lands 
granted to them in former times. Most of the songs 
now given have been coolly appropriated by this class 
and published as " translations from the Sanscrit— 
a fraud as guilty though, not as serious as the mutila- 














13S_ THE TRUE GOD. _ 

Each part of all the universe. What then 
Is great and what is small ? Who is my friend, 

And who my foe—if He have thought him good ? 

If this I love, and that I hate, have I 

The right to blame what God hath known it wise 

To show ? Will then the wise repeat such things ? 

The wise man sees that living souls surround 
His life, and one Intelligence doth rule 
In all. He turns with sad and loathing soul 
From penance, meditation, outwdrd rites, 

And all the cant of sects—from unreal things 
That can but bar the road'to peace and bliss— 
Becomes the loving servant of the truth, 

Disciple of a real and faithful priest. 

The song—True knowledge—is one of a series known 
as “Pattanattu’s Psalms.” The author and a still more 
eminent poet, Patirakiriyar, lived in the tenth century, 
about the time of the English king Canute. Both 
poets had been possessed of great wealth, but a sense 
of the vanity of worldly things caused them to give up 
all and live in privation and pain. They were strongly 
opposed to the then growing influence of idolatry, and 
poured out bitter but highly poetic satires on the influ¬ 
ence of caste and idolatry. Patirakiriyar is the author 
of some of the “ Songs of Sorrow” referred to on page 12. 
A few stanzas may not be inappropriate in connection 
with Pattanattu’s song. They are taken almost at 
random from a modern edition, but fairly represent 
the scope of the book, which is exceedingly popular 
and often reprinted. 




When may I know the hidden things of life ■ 

And thus attain perfection ? I would show 
How false the Vedas are, with error rife: 

And burn the Shasters; so the truth might grow. 

Oh, when will mankind learn to use aright 
The carved stones, the clay baked hard with fire, 

The burnished copper shining in the light, 

And not to worship them as Gods require ? 

When shall our ra$e he one great brotherhood 
Unbroken hy the tyranny of caste, 

Which Kapila in early days withstood 

And taught that men were one in times now passed ? 

When may my thoughts be fixed alone on Him 
Who is Himself all sweetness, made all things, 

Whom all the Vedas sought, though seeing dim, 

Who saveth him that to His mercy clings ? 

When will my God attract to Him ray soul 
And keep it ever near, beneath His care ? 

Just as a magnet draws, as to a goal, 

Unto itself the weighty iron bar. 

When will that God who hath no earthly shape, 

Of all the end, and yet who maketh all, 

Whose clear pervading eye nought can escape 
Accept my service, all my soul enthral? 

There is much more to the like purpose, but we 
must pass on to the song of Pattanattu. 








7. How carefully lie folds the page 
And draws tlie closing string ! 

That not a leaf escape ! 

S. Ah ! Yes ; the truth should fill his heart, 
But J tis "beneath his arm. 

To him who “ knows,” the sun is high ; 
To this, 5 tis starless night. 

9. If still, oh sinful man, with ash 
Thou dost besmear thy face. 

Or bathest oft, that thus thy soul 
May cast away its' load. 

10. Thou knowest naught of God, nor of 

Your mantras, what are they 1 The Veds 
Are burdened with their weight. 

11. If knowledge he not thine, thou art 
As one in deep mid-stream; 

A stream so wide that both the banks 
Are hidden from thine eyes. 

12. Alas ! How long did I adore 
The chiselled stone, and serve 

That's "cleaned with tamarind. 






















who is said to have been the brother of Tiruvalluva. 
That it is very ancient is shown by a verse of Patiraki- 
riyaiy quoted on a previous page, which, though itself 
written in the tenth century, speaks of Kapila, refer¬ 
ring probably to this very song, as having so “ taught 
in the beginning.” That is, Kapila was then an ancient 
writer. It helps to establish what has been assumed 
in the pages concerning Tiruvalluva, that he dates from 
about the third century. The song was probably a part 
of Kapila’s Agaval. If.so, it has been separated from 
the context and somewhat modified by popular use, 
since the Agaval, as we have it, does not contain the 
precise passage, although there is much of the same 
tenor. Seldom has the argument for tile essential 
unity of mankind been more pithily expressed, and it 
s'ays much for the inner heart of the nation that the 
song should have survived and remain so popular. 





1. Oh Brahmans, list to me 
And answer if you can. 

"When ye at funeral rites 
Do represent the dead, 
Receiving in your hands 
The precious things and food 
His sons so freely give ;— 

2. When solemn rites are made 
With every offering 

Have you or yours e’er seen 
The spirit hands outstretched 
Because they need the food ? 
Or have you seen them close 
When hunger is assuaged ? 







That fill the sacred hooks 
They’ve vanished from my mind. 


2. Of two stones on the hill. 

The first you take and carve- 












of the song just rendered, and will be inclined to speak 
with severity of those who would mutilate it. It 
will not therefore, be deemed too great a digression to 



Through M the world was da 
But S sets all things free. 


acii, which has already been referred to. The letter 
s is the initial of Siva, and is supposed to state that 
even aum itself is of no force unless Siva guides it. 

2. Essential Nama-sivayum, 

He is both beginning and end. 

He is twelve crores, a countless host. 

He is all mantras, the four Vedas, 

The six Shastras, all the puranas. 

Vishnu and Brahma seek after him. 

He is almighty God, God, God. 

Nama-sivayum is the “name of Siva.” A crore 
is ten millions. The mantras are mystic sentences 
supposed to have power over the Gods. 













There is a wandering vital air, 

It flows through all the living frame. 

And lift it to your head, its force 
'Will make the old man young again. 

New strength will come to weakened limbs. 

By Siva and his lovely wife I swear 

The Vedas four and those who study them,— 

The wisdom that thus comes to those who read,— 
The poison-drunken Rudra,—Brahma too,— 

And Vishnu,—All these deeply meditate 
On one great object—Nama-sivayum. 

But this will surely be enough to show how careful 
has been the corruption, how skilful the mutilation that 
has in time landed Sivavakyer in such a plight. It 
has been done gradually, here a little and there a little, 
line upon line, so that the masses might not know how 
their food was being stolen from them. 

The peculiar audacity of the mutilation does not 
appear so strongly until we remember that, in the ori¬ 
ginal, the words Siva and Vishnu do not once appear 
except for censure. In its new form, almost every verse 
of the poem contains the name of Siva, and the opening 
chapter can speak of nothing else. The subject cannot be 
better closed than with the following extract from 
Taylor’s Oriental Manuscripts (Vol. 3, page 26.) The 
work of Sivavakyer " is acfixlactic moral poem, charac¬ 
terized chiefly by its monotheistical purport. It is 
very severe on idol-worship and on various abuses con- 











TRUE WORSHIP. 179 


To lay her eggs the turtle swimmeth far 
To reach the sandy shore. She buries them 
And swimmeth back again. Yet doth her mind 
Adhere to them. When young ones break their shell 
They feel the tie. It draws them as a rope 
Along their mother’s path.* At last they meet. 

Just so hath God placed us. We wander here 
While He is far above. Yet in His mind 
We ever stay. The tie doth reach to earth 
From highest heaven. If we but follow it, 

We cannot fail to reach and live with Him. 


Some think to find their God upon the hills, 

And climb with weary feet. So some declare 
He is beyond the sea. They sail afar 
To find Him out. Oh ignorant and fools ! 

’Tis pride that prompts your work. His sacred feet 
Are in your heart. If there you seek, your soul 
Will find the Being that alone is real. 


Not for a single moment has my God 
Forgotten helpless me. Oh only God I 
My king and king of kings ! I could not live 
One moment without Thee. One mercy more 
Bestow—that praise may dwell upon my tongue. 


Though the sea is boundless and pathless he can find his -way, for the 
mother’s love draws him unconsciously towards her. The figure applied 
to the mode in which God acts upon the souls of men is very beautiful. 


/ 
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exerted at comparatively long intervals. Others, and 
notably the last, are intended to accompany rapid but 
less strenuous effort. 

The palankeen bearers are great singers, very fond 
of having a sharp revenge on stingy employers by 
inventing impromptu verses reflecting on their physical 
and moral characteristics and those of their female re¬ 
latives. So few Europeans understand them that they 
offend almost, with impunity. I remember a stout 
gentleman who had hired bearers to carry him up the 
ghaut, but who was either so impecunious or illiberal 
as not to offer a handsome present in consideration of 
his nnusual weight. Unfortunately he knew low 
Tamil well. Hardly were they well on the ghaut 
before bis torment commenced. Milo after mile pro¬ 
duced a portrait of him by some new hand. It was 
undignified to protest. It was beyond human nature 
to be patient. He fumed with rage. He ordered them 
to be quiet—he wished to sleep. They obeyed for a 
■while, and then again broke forth the monotonous wail 
against the untoward fate that compelled them to 
carry a mountain up a mountain. They gained their 
end, though not in the way they wanted. The traveller 
would not give, and could not put up with their com¬ 
ments. When still a mile or more from tire top, he 
dismissed the bearers, and resolved to trust to his own 
powers of climbing. Hours afterwards, a weary but 
corpulent way-farer crawled into Coonoor—a sorrowful 
victim of Dravidian impromptus. 

The labor songs are the utterance of an illiterate 
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class. They are almost unintelligible to a respectable 
caste-man. The language holds about the same re¬ 
lation to literary Tamil as the Keighley dialect to the 
English of Macaulay. It will be seen they are not 
without humour ; that about wives is exceedingly rich. 
How the Bayadere’s song sprang up among coolies 
it is not easy to see, unless it be due to the common 
re-active feeling which makes the worker dream of the 
happiness of the idle, and the hungry delight in visions 
of luxurious meals. It must be remembered that the 
Bayadere or dancing-girl is not contemned like an 
English prostitute. Popular respect, and the absence 
of all sense of moral guilt on their own part, have 
ensured that they should respect themselves. There 
is no class of native society less frequently before the 
criminal courts than the dancing-girl, that is, the pro¬ 
fessional prostitute. There are hundreds of abandoned 
women, of whom this cannot be said, but they belong 
to an entirely different class. The song, therefore, 
really amounts to no more than such an envious 
effusion as might spring to the lips of some poor 
London laborer when witnessing or dreaming of the 
life of the “ gilded youth” of Belgravia or Mayfair. 

The first is a joyous offering to Pillaiyar, commonly 
known as the Belly God. His respectable name is 
Ganesa. He is universally venerated as the God of 
good luck, the remover of difficulties. The poorer 
classes are especially fond of him—their whole life is 
one series of difficulties, and who then so welcome as 
Pillaiyar. He is represented with an elephant a head 
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6. Then pluck some jack that hangs so great 

Just at the tree’s gnarled root* 

Ho ! Ho! work hard ! 
And from the guava tree its weight 
Of sweet and luscious fruit. 

Ho! Ho! work hard! 

7. In bringing these I bear in mind 

To gather leaves of green. 

Ho! Ho! work hard! 
Ascending northern slopes, I find 
The plantain’s verdant sheen. 

Ho! Ho! work hard'! 

8. Upon the southern side there grow 

The taper leaves of teak. 

Ho! Ho! work hard! 
The flower that out of reach doth blow 
I with a ladder seek. 

Ho! Ho! work hard! 

9. Then with a crook and knife are shorn 

The buds both rich and rare. 

Ho! Ho! work hard! 

Some lock of jet black hair. 

Ho! Ho ! work hard ! 
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The song entitled “ Mother” probably combines the 
divine with the human, the goddess with the nurse. 
The lower classes in the Tamil country worship very 
largely a set of deities called Gramadevatas or village 
deities. These with two exceptions, Ayenar and Vira- 
bhadra. are all females and take the title amma or 
mother. The chief of them are Ellamma, Agathamma, 
Mariamma, Ankalamma and Blradrakali, also called 
‘ mata or mother. The little pagodas belonging to 
these deities are found almost everywhere. The tra¬ 
veller in the interior will often have noticed near such 
“Swamy-houses” a grotesque collection of hollow figures 
of horses, elephants, demons, &c., made of burnt clay 
and then glaringly colored. These images are offerings 
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entirely of the debris of such images, proving how great 
the manufacture must have been in former times. 
Thinly scattered fishermen’s huts are the only signs 
of habitation now. The reader will be able to judge 
as to which of the verses are intended to applied to the 
earthly mother. It is probable that every one has 
either a direct or indirect reference to the deity. 


MOTHER* 


1. We have bowed three times at your feet; 

We have bowed our head. 

Yo Ho! Yo Ho! 

Oh our mother, our thanks we repeat; 

And we wait in dread. 

Yo Ho! Yo Ho ! 

2. We were bom of thee, and our hope 

Yo Ho! Yo Ho! 

Give us food and a sword; else we mope, 

And from foes we flee. 

Yo Ho ! Yo Ho ! 

3. Oh ! How loud we shout, for we yearn 

Thy bright face to see! 

Yo Ho ! Yo Ho ! 

We have sought thee long, and we burn 
For thy love so free. 

Yo Ho ! Yo Ho ! 



























great nations, it seems incredible that thirty millions of 
people should cling to a series of moral essays as their 
typical and honored book. There is no doubt of the fact 
that the Cural is as essentially the literary treasure, 
the poetic mouth-piece, the highest type of verbal and 
moral excellence among the Tamil people, as ever 
Homer was among the Greeks. We can only explain 
it by the principle that lias so frequently been noted in 
the preceding pages, .that the whole aspect of the Dra- 
vidlan mind is turned towards moral duty. 

There is not one military song in the whole collection 
that has been made. Nor can any be discovered, 
except among the Moplas of Malabar. They have 
many legends of warlike adventure, but their basis is 
Mahommedan and not Dravidian. The Moplas them¬ 
selves are followers of the prophet and are a mixed 
race dating from modem times. The Sepoys of the 




British Army are fond of singing the exploits of a 
certain Bajah of Gingee, but the book is quite modern, 
and goes no further back than the struggle with the 
Mahrattas. The poem is not worth translating. Much 
of the Mahabharata and Kamayanam deals with fight¬ 
ing, but the poems are exotics, nor are the battle 
scenes those which have caught the public mind. 

May we not imagine that it was this moral tendency 
of the masses which prepared the way for, and main¬ 
tained the existence of Buddhism. The Brahmans 
frequently explain the tone of Tiruvalluva, Sivavakyer, 
Kapila, Auveiyar and the other early Dravidian poets 
by asserting that they were Jains. There is no proof 
of this, but it can hardly be doubted that both Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism reflected the same popular tendency 
that wo see m the early poets. The Brahmans ex¬ 
tirpated Buddhism in India by fire, sword and relent¬ 
less persecution. They could not touch the fans et 
origo from which the rival religion derived its life. 
By careful avoidance of theological discussion, Tiru- 
valluva saved his work from the flood that destroyed 
every avowed obstacle in its grievous course. The 
Brahmans could find no ground for persecution. Ho 
priest can openly condemn the poet who called upon 
wives to love their husbands ; upon men to be truthful, 
benevolent and peaceful; who enjoined mildness and 
wisdom on those who governed ; and justice, obedience 
and willing aid on those who were ruled. The Cural 
says no word against a priest, commands faithful service 
towards God, paints the happiness of a peaceful home. 



Bow persons out of the Madras Presidency can have 
any idea of the reverence and love that surrounds the 
Cural. Its sentences are counted as binding as the 
Ten Commandments on the Jews. Its very language 
has become the test of literary excellence. It is no 
exaggeration to say that it is as important in Tamil 
literature, as influential on tire Tamil mind, as Dante’s 
great work on the language and thought of Italy. It 
will not therefore be thought a digression to employ 
a few pages in sketching the life, legendary certainly 
but earnestly believed, of Tiruvalluva, the author of 
the Cural. 

It is contained in a book called the Tiruvalluva 
Charitra. Strangely enough, though the Charitra or 
Life is in every-day use among the better classes, it is 
almost unknown to Europeans. I am not aware that 
it has ever been published or translated except by 
Monsr. J. Vinson in the Revhe Americaine et Orien- 
tale, where a French version appeared some years ago. 
There is also an abstract of the story by Dr. John in 
the Fourth Volume of the Asiatic Researches. It is 
well worthy of attention, but all that can be done in 
these pages is to give a short abstract, dwelling espe¬ 
cially on Tiruvalluva’s birth and early years. 

Brahma desired that the languages of north and south 
India should be brought to perfection. For this pur¬ 
pose his son Kasyapa took Urvasi to wife, and Vasish- 
tha was born. Urvasi was a courtesan. Vasishtha fell 
in with Arundhati a chandali or out-caste woman, and 
from her Sakti was born. Sakti’s son was Parasara, by 
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a pulcBchi or pariah woman (the word properly means 
those who eat flesh), Parasara’s son by a vcdceya 
(pariah woman belonging to the fish-eating class) was 
Vyasa. AU of these were learned in the Vedas and 
brought the northern laiiQ-uaires to a lush, state of 
perfection. 

To perform the same task on the southern or Pravi- 
dian languages, Brahma made a Vedic sacrifice. This 
brought Kaleimagai or Saraswati into existence* 
Brahma took her for his wife and Agastya was born. 
He married a daughter of the Ocean, and begot 
Sagara. Sagara was the father of Bhagavan by a 
pulcechi. Bhagavan was taught all knowledge. 

At this time a Brahman named Tapamuni married 
a Brahman woman, and was the father of a girl. 
Being about to go on a pilgrimage, it was impossible 
for him to be troubled with an infant. He therefore 
left the child by the roadside and thought no more of 
her. She was found by a respectable pariah belonging 
to a small town in Mysore, and lived with him for 
some years. Then the skies rained sand upon the 
village, and all perished but the little girl. She was 
mercifully received by a Brahman of Melur, named 
Nityaya. 

Bhagavan, having conquered all knowledge and at¬ 
tained eminence as the holiest of Brahmans, went on a 
pilgrimage to Benares. On his way he passed through 
Melur and staid for the night at a chuttrum, or travel¬ 
lers’ rest house, near the Brahman village. Having 
performed his devotions he began to prepare his food. 








shall be 


1 love me so much, you may on this condi- 
ae with me; every child that may be bom 
at once abandoned. Agree to this and you 
may come.” She accepted the hard terms and, un¬ 
married, went with him. 

. A girl was first bom, Aiwei, or more respectfully 
Auveiyar. The mother’s heart yearned towards the 
child, and she begged to be allowed to beep it. Bhaga- 
avan replied in words that are sacred among the 



by the roadside and went on with Bhagavan. The 
child was found by some temple-singers and was 
brought up among them as a dancing-girl. She 
became a famous authoress. The most beautiful of 
her works is entitled Attvsudi, and is well worth 
attention. A portion of it was translated, some years 
back by the Rev. W. Robinson. His version has been 
published in the Rev. P. Percival’s instructive book,— 
The land of the Vedas. 

The next child of Adi and Bhagavan was bom 
in the Tondamandala. It was a girl named Uppei 
or Uppeiyar. Again the mother grew fearful and 
cried—Who will take care of my little one 1 Bhaga¬ 
van replied with the following verse. It will be seen 
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Hast thou considered what a marvellous thing 
It is that life within an egg should dwell ? 

Or that the food of unborn child should spring 
From that which doth its mother’s pains dispel ? 

Why then, Oh mother, art thou so distressed ? 

' Thy God is still a God, by all confessed, 

And knowing this thy fears should be repressed. 

The child was found by certain charcoal-sellers of the 
Shanar caste—one of the very lowest in the social 
scale. She was devoted to God, and became a dancing- 
girl of the first order. Her accomplishments were 
very great as, in addition to all perfection in her pro¬ 
fession, she was a poet of a high class. Her com¬ 
positions have perished but not the reputation they 
brought her. So great was her fame that she accepted 
a challenge to dance with a God. In that contest she 
was worsted. After her death she is said to have 
been deified under the name of Bhadrakali. 

Bhagavan and Adi travelled to Trivellore, and in 
that holy city Kapila was born. The mother grieved 
to have to lose such a child, but was comforted with 
the following verse :— 

Though God cannot be seen, He knowetk all 
Our many needs. He feedetli every day 
The frog that on the forest rock doth crawl; 

And from our birth till now, hath found a way 
To give us day by da.y our daily food. 

If thus it pleaseth Him to do us good 
Will not the future bring such plenitude ? 





Kapila was found by a Brahman, who educated him 
as his own child, but dared not claim him as a member 
of his caste. The child grew into a great poet. When 
he reached manhood, he claimed the privileges of the 
Brahman. He was denied. His next appeal was 
backed by proofs of his great poetic power. What 
was refused to his birth was conceded to his genius 
and lie was admitted into the sacerdotal class. The 
chief of his works now existing is an Agaval or poem 
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everything else that might be desired. None dared 
to accept the task even on such terms. The despairing 
landowner turned at last to the hermits and asked for 
such aid as they could give. They too shrank from * 
the task, and only Tiruvalluva dared to attempt it. 
He was successful. The death- of the monster restored 
peace and prosperity to the whole land. The Vellala 
landowner was so pleased that he gave the village, 
wealth and all he had promised, and added the hand 
of his daughter Vasulri, whom Tiruvalluva married. 
She proved almost a miracle of goodness, and the songs 
in the Cural describing the excellency and value of a 
good wife were confessedly drawn from her life. 

Tiruvalluva was now wealthy, but he thought it 
wrong for any man merely to live, without producing 
some share of that which he consumed. After careful 
thought, therefore, he became a weaver. His good 
wife and he toiled hard at their work, living the while 
in the performance of every public and private duty. 
He now gathered many disciples, instructing them in 
all that concerned holy living. To prove his right to 
teach he performed many miracles. As his disciples 
increased they desired that he should make a book in 
his own naihe, so that all the world might know how 
best to live, both in this life and those that were to 
come. In reply to this repeated request, he sung the 
Cural in thirteen hundred and thirty verses. He di¬ 
vided it into three parts, treating respectively of virtue, 
wealth, and physical pleasure. 

There was then at Madura a college of forty-nine 














“ What ? Yon have not done what I desired !” With 
that, it pleased God to take the patient perfect soul 
to himself. The disciple could no longer disobey. 
Literally obeying the words of his master he left the 
corpse under a bush. What wonder filled the people 
when they saw that the crows and other animals that 
devoured his flesh became beautiful in outward form 
and of the color of gold ! They erected a temple over 
the spot and there worshipped the man who had ever 
taught them to worship God alone. 

Now this story is evidently in great measure legend¬ 
ary. Its main object is to prove that Tiruvalluva and 
all the early Dravidian writers were Brahmans, or at 
least of Brahman parentage. Adi, the mother of them 
all, was admittedly brought up as a pariah, but then 
she was the abandoned child of a Brahman couple. 

. Blxagavan was the son of a pariah mother, as was also 
his father, and therefore could not have been anything 
but a pariah himself, but excessive learning overcame 
this difficulty. Tiruvalluva was confessedly brought up 
as a pariah, but his powers and learning fully justified 
his birth and proved him a Brahman after all. 

It is as clear as the light that all this is but an 
example of the literary fraud that has so often been 
referred to. With Kapila, things were carried further; 
and liis poems were claimed as translations from Sans¬ 
krit originals. Popular feeling lias prevented the fraud 
from being completed, for, under Brahman law, con¬ 
nection with a pariah woman is fatal to caste, and this 
connection tradition compelled the authors of the. 

















ten verses each. The popular reverence it gained from 
the very first has ensured its preservation, and it is 
probable that we have it almost unaltered. It has 
received frequent attention but has never, as far as I 
am aware, been fully translated into any European 
language. The third part is, in fact, not suited for a 
Christian dress. There is, with this reservation, a 
German translation by Graul in the Bibliotheca 
Tamulica. The Rev. W. H. Drew translated the first 
sixty-three chapters into English prose in a masterly 
way, but died before he could complete the work. 
Dr. John translated selected portions and published 
them in the Asiatic Researches. A selection of stanzas 
from the first thirteen chapters was translated in 
metre by Mr, E. Ellis, an eminent Madras civil 
servant. The rendering is exceedingly clumsy, but is 
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the only blot in a most valuable work. It should 
be admitted, however, that translation was not Mr. 
Ellis’ object, so much as grammatical analysis and 
the illustration of Tiruvalluva’s ideas by parallel pass¬ 
ages from other eminent Tamil poets. The abrupt 
cessation of Mr. Ellis’ iabors in this direction was a 
great misfortune for Tamil literature. Isolated chap¬ 
ters, from the pens of missionaries, have occasionally 
appeared in religious publications. Beyond this I am 
not aware of any English rendeijiigs. Mons. Ariel 
wrote two learned articles on the Cural in the Journal 
Asiatique in 1848 and 1852, containing translations 
of many interesting portions, and thus drew consider¬ 
able attention to the subject in France, but the lead 
does not appear to have been followed except,*. more 
recently, by Mons, J. Vinson, a learned French official 
at Karikal, who has written several valuable papers 
on Dravidian literature and language for the Revue 
Orientals, 

The following versions have been carefully made 
and, it is hoped, will give an accurate idea of the style 
and matter of Tiruvalluva’s work. They form about 
one-eighth of the whole book and one-sixth of the two 
parts that are adapted to European codes of propriety. 
For the first three odes, I am indebted to the kind 
aid of A, W. D. Campbell, Esq., now Head Master 
of the Bellary Provincial School. 






ODES FROM THE CURAL. 


PRAISE OP GOD. 

So is God everlasting of all that hath birth. 

The blest feet of the Fount of pure knowledge adore, 

Else nought will avail thee, vain pedant, thy lore. 

Fast flit those bright feet o’er the flowr of the mind. 

They who clasp them shall flourish, when worlds have declin’d. 

At the feet of the Passionless, blessed to rest, 

Whoso bringeth to God real homage of heart, 

Hath with deeds, the twin offspring of darkness, no part. 

Long shall prosper the man that pursues the pure way 
Of Him whom the lusts of the senses obey. 

If, when sorrows oppress thee, relief thou would’st seek, 

Fly, fly to the feet of the mighty Unique. 

The billows of sin shall not close o’er thy soul, 

If thou make hut the Ocean of virtue thy goal. 

At the feet of the Attributes eight lay thy head, 

Else shall it hut he as a sense that is dead. 

The tide of existence no swimmer can ford, \/ 

Save he that doth cling to the feet of the Lord. 





I §i£ 






VIRTUE. 










Who doth aid the helpless poor, 
Pays due reverence to the dead, 
Opens wide his door. 

Man’s whole duty is expressed 
In five-fold service and its cost— 
Done to God, himself, his guest, 
Those he loves, and lost. 

Sons shall always fill the house 
Where the master shares his food 
With the poor.; and ne’er allows 
Vice to taint his good. 


Love and virtue when combined 
Wedded life to hless and guard, 
Show its worth as God designed 
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of the word gratitude. It is true they are not simple 
roots but compound words describing the idea. Thus 
the title of the chapter of the Cural means—recog¬ 
nizing a good that is done. But the English wOid 
is of similar character, though not nearly so clear in 
form. Gratitude comes from gratus, which properly 
means joyful. Gratus may probably be referred to an 
earlier form, corresponding to the Greek Xaipu, and this 
is derived from a root simply meaning rare, valuable. 
Gratitude therefore means “ the joy of receiving.” The 
words gratitude and care show "how great the gulf be¬ 
tween the original meaning of the root and the present 
signification of the derivative. The Tamil word is as 
perfect in form and clear in meaning as the English 
word telegram. It cannot be too often remembered 
that the great body of Europeans in India know 
nothing of Hindu people of the respectable class. 
Servants are almost invariably pariahs and have no¬ 
thing in common with the better castes but country and 
lanmiap-e. That the lowest of the low are given to 
deceit, fraud and the blackest ingratitude may be true, 
although it is not admitted as being more deserved 
than by any other low class, but it is most injudicious 
and highly unfair to predicate of the respectable class 
that which has only been observed in the outcast and 
the ignorant. Let their songs be witness of tho senti¬ 
ments of the middle class. 







HOSPITALITY. 


Domestic life, the heaped-up store, 
Should look to one great end,— 
To bless the stranger and the poor 
By hospitality. 


Prosperity dwells on his floor 
Who cheerfully doth tend 
His guest, and ever proveth pure 
His liberality. 











* 



But long as earth with flowers shall smile 
The meek shall know no sorrow. 

Though men should injure you, their pain 
Should lead thee to compassion. 

Do nought hut good to them again, 

Else look to thy transgression. 

The proud arc hateful to their friends, 
Offend when they carSss you. 

Bo patient—they will malco amends, 

Be overcome and bless you. 

Ascetics should ho holy folk; 

But those who bear with rudeness, 

E’en when intended to provoke, 

Are blessed with far more goodness. 

’Tis good to overcome desire, 

Abstain from dainty dishes. 

To better things thou shouldst aspiro-; 
Endure discourteous speeches.* 





transcript of Bums’ immortal lines. The one before it 
renders literally more than one passage of the Old 
Testament. The fourth verse anticipated by a thou¬ 
sand years the John Bull adage.—“ Say what you like 
to a man’s face but never abuse him behind his back.” 
The sixth and seventh bring to remembrance the saying 
of our Lord—“ Judge not, and ye shall not he judged : 
condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned : forgive, 
and ye shall be forgiven.” 



And thus the good disdain 
Rewards Ghat gifts might earn. 


' Unto the worthy poor, 
Is why all wealth is sent, 
And labor addetli moro. 





INCONSISTENCY- 







'Mongst living men the worst are those 
Yet seem to shun its stain. 

But in their hearts are black 
As that is at the tip. 

How many love to mask their lives, 
And yet be black as helf! ° 

The arrow kills though flying straight ; 
The crooked lute gives joy ;f 
Then judge men by their deeds. 

There needs no shaven crown— 

No ropes of tangled hair. 














follow, but long afterwards, translations of the Bama- 
yanarn, Mahabharata and the Puranas. The Kerala 
Utpatti, local in its character and therefore character¬ 
istic of the country, 'more nearly approaches to wliat 
we might call national literature ; but it is a historic 
legend of purely Brahmame interest. 

It lias been a matter of great difficulty to discover 
any thing that could be called a folk-song between the 
Western Ghauts an^h the sea, and the following are 
offered with some djffidence. They were popular lyrics, 
and still fly from mouth to mouth in Malabar and, so 
far, are certainly folk-literature. But they are antique 
in language, probably the remnants of a fading class of 
poetry, and are evidently less known now than they 
were a century ago. Notwithstanding their age they 
are not Dravidian, for, as will be seen, they are purely ■ 
puranio, deal only with the Brahmame deities and are 
based altogether on the Bhagavatam and the modern 
pantheon. Hence it is clear they are not Dravidian, 
in the sense that they do not belong to the soil. They 
are popular adaptations of a foreign theme. 

Except the last, a riddle, the songs are all amorous. 
This of itself is sufficient to stamp them as importa¬ 
tions. The first is very curious as showing how easy 
it is to make the step that separates the sublime from 
the ridiculous. It is a domestic quarrel between God 
and Goddess reduced to homely language, and thus 
slioivs how much like nausrlity men and -women, 
naughty deities may be. It is a dispute between 
Krishna and his wife Kadha. The latter is jealous, 
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and according to the Puranas had abundant reason to 
be so. How modern it all seems ! Yet the classical 
scholar will at once say—how old it all is ! The Hindu 
deities are so much like the old Greek ones, in conduct 
and speech, that nothing seems altered but the names. 
But let us hear the Gods themselves. 


IRM AMANJIPM. 


KRISHNA. 

0 thou who art most beautiful, 

The daughter of the mountain king, 
Art thou asleep or lying down, 
Hearing not my call ? 


How long have I been waiting here 
Detained from love and highest joy ! 
Thou art my sweetest counsellor. 

Open then the door. 

What ails thee, Hari ? Tell me first 
Where thou hast stayed out so late ? 
If Jagganatha* tells me this 
He shall wait no more. 
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AMANTIUM. 


Oil, master, can I meet thy craft 2 
When you have told me why you come 
At midnight, I will let you in. 

Now the doors are shut. 


Why say such things 2 It is no lie. 

No other woman shares with thee 
The love that sets my heart on fire. 
Do not shut me out. 


Your very words betray your fault: 

You have been visiting the quean. 
If God himself should order me, 
Open I will not. 


KRISHNA. 

Why say so many nasty things 2 
My heart doth bum ; I’ll kiss thy feet; 
Will bow before thee to the earth; 

If thou let’st me in. 


Her heart did melt at last. She cried— 
Come in, come in, my husband dear! 
The door is open. Ere ’tis day 
Joy may fill our souls. 
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The next is addressed to Parvati, the consort of Siva, 
under the name of Kali. She represents in Southern 
India the Durga of the north and the Bhavani of 
the books. She is not exhibited as the horrid monster 
which takes the name of Durga ; hut is a well-formed 
beautiful woman, whose aspect only becomes terrible 
when engaged in ridding the world of such monsters as 
Darrika and Mahishasura. She represents the SaJcti or 
creative power, and is therefore properly described as 
the giver of all good things, the bestower of joy, the 
provider of daily food? The song deserves attention, 
further, in that it forms the first prayer and utterance 
of thousands of people each day. It is the morning 
hymn of the Sakti Saivas in Malabar. 


MORNING HYMN TO KAIL 

Oh beautiful one, who laughest so low. 

Amusing thyself with Kama’s great foe,* 

Praised be thou. 

Thou givest all joy, with pleasures dost crown 
Who worshippest thee, at thy feet bowing down. 
Praised be thou. 

Old Indra* reveres, the Munis adore 
Tho Goddess wo praise, whose grace we implore. 
Praised bo thou. 


od of love, was plaguing Si 
ver fully recovered from tl 
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The song is of such interest that a freer and more 
spirited version by Mr. C. M. Barrow, the able Head 
Master of the Calicut Provincial School, may not.bo 
thought out of place. It has not been previously pub¬ 
lished and was written for this boot. 

Thoubeautiful, that merrily 
■With Kama’s foe doth play ; 

Thou who dost’bless with pleasure those 

Whose souls to Thee their trust repose 
Throughout the livelong day. 



By all the gods he given. 

To thee, O mother of us all, 

Who dost our very hearts enthral; 

Who hold’st the keys of heaven. 

3. From those whose hearts with toil are faint, 
Their strength in midday labour spent, 
Whom hunger home doth drive,— 

Let thanks for aye to thee up go, 

To thee who kill’d’st our bitter foe (‘Darika) 

4 To thee, 0 fierce and full of fame, 

Who Earth’s strong eriemy (Mahish 
When he thy might withstood. 

To tliee let all give daily praise, 

For thou tlio Brahmins’ hearts dos 
By sending holy food. 
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5. Be praised, 0 goddess, evermore, 

Since thou on men thy good dost pour 
And tak’st away alarms. 

May I thy form’s divinest grace 
With purged eye see face to face, 

And gaze upon its charms. 

C. To thee apart my prayer I make, 

My daily woes away to take, 

For thee my soul doth crave. 

Oh goddess, let thy presence bless 
My nights and days. By holiness 
Do thou thy suppliant save. 

7. To those who offer up this prayer 
Devoutedly, at morn and eve, 

Of-all good things, 0 goddess, give 
A full and an abundant share. 


The next two songs are in honor of Krishna. They 
dwell with marked emphasis on his peccadilloes, but 
find in them reasons for new love; much as a long 
suffering mother expends her deepest affection upon 
the scapegrace who brings shame upon himself and all 
belonging to him. Krishna is emphatically the pet 
of the people—the merry ne’er-do-well who, when 
occasion requires, is the bravest of the brave ; and 
who, all over the world, wins the hearts of men and 
women. He is the incarnation of the lusts of the flesh 
and the pride of life ; never turning from temptation, 
never thinking of the future. 
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, Child of God, of truth the ark: 

I worship him. 

Wearing belt and rings of gold: 

I worship him. 

Tending kine in jungles dark: 

I worship him. 
Lion of the earth of old: 




The “ Lament for Krishna” is pjit in the mouth of 
Krishna’s foster mother, Yasoda r the wife of Nanda, the 
cowherd who saved young Krishna’s life and brought 
him up as his own son. It ascribes to Krishna the 
title Narayana, which is properly the most honorable 
name of Vishnu in his divine form. As Krishna was 
an incarnation ofVishnu this ascription is not impro¬ 
per. The references in the song are all to incidents in 
the life of Krishna as given in the Vishnu Purana, Gita 
Govinda and Bhagavatam, and do not need comment. 

It must be remembered that the Krishna of the 
Mahabharata is a. very different being from the Krishna 
of the Gita Govinda. It is a common saying among 
the Hindus.—" If you want true manliness, look to 
Kama; if you want to please the women, look to 
Krishna.” But the Krishna of the epic is as noble a 
being as Hama. He is the greatest of warriors, the 
wisest of sages, the divinest of teachers. In the Bha- 
5 gavat, Gita we find Krishna’s highest expression, and 
in the Gita Govinda his lowest. 
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5. He is not given to go away: 

E’en when lie lost his tinkling chains 
And flute, he did not go astray. 

He must be listening to the strains 
That flow from cowherds’ simple pipe. 

Oh, Narayana! 

6. But now I see him! I am shod 

And crowned with gladness. I will run 
To care for him. But, oh my God, 

let not the loss of such a son 
Bring desolation to my home! 

Oh, Narayana. 

"We cannot better close this small collection of Ma- 
layalam songs than with the following riddle. It is a 
good example of a class of composition that holds a high 
place in the lower literature of some of the Dravidian 
tongues. They are propounded with the utmost gravity 
in assemblies that, according to our views, ought to bo 
the last to give way to pranks of this sort. But every 
man to his taste, and nation too. The propounding and 
solution of good riddles is no mean intellectual amuse¬ 
ment. The key of the riddle is the word naiva, the 
tongue. It is composed of two syllables, each of which 
is sometimes an independent word. The first syllable, 
nai, is a dog. The second syllable, va, is the imperative 
of the verb to come. 






Round my house are built 
Mighty palisades, 

Keeping out my foes. 
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TELUGU SONGS. 

Of tlie greater Dravidian languages there remains 
but the Telugu, the sweet sonant tongue of the people 
between the Itivers Palar and Mahanuddy. It has 
been very justly styled the Italian of the East, and 
for flexibility and fullness may worthily compare with 
Greet. Although not nearly so much Sanscritized as 
Malayalam it is yet the best vehicle for Sanscrit 
sounds and compound words, and hence has arisen a 
great mass of literature transliterated from Sanscrit 
into Telugu. This is made bearable and possible by 
the fact that the Telugu speech runs parallel with 
Sanscrit in its sandhi or mode of forming compound 
words, its collocation of words in the sentence, and its 
general grammatical structure. Not that there is any 
suspicion that Telugu is derived from Sanscrit. Ear 
from that. Like the sister languages, Tamil, Canarese, 
Tulu, &c., Telugu is Aryan, and derived its source 
from the great fountain of which Sanscrit and the 
Dravidian group are but branching streams. But 
more than the other members of the group it retains 
that hereditary force which renders hybridism possible. 
Thus Sanscrit verbiage runs easily in Telugu letters. 

This facility of transliteration has done much harm 
to Telugu. Sanscrit words were so easily borrowed 
that borrowing became a habit; not, it is true, to the 





destruction of the national vocabulary as in Malayalam, 
but to the overloading of it. This process would 
inevitably have led to an utter change of the national 
tongue as Brahman influence extended, had not the 
English conquest intervened and compelled Sanscrit 
to enter the lists against a most active and penetrating 
foe. Besides this, large portions of the Telugu country 
are even yet unknown to the Brahmans, who have 
only settled in the richest provinces and along the 
coast; and thus there has always been a spring of 
Telugu, pure and undefiled, to well over the land and 
save the country tongue from destruction. 

Another cause has, however, done tenfold more 
damage to Telugu people’s literature ; that is, foreign 
conquest. The traveller through. Telugu districts is 
constantly coming on the tokens of former magnifi¬ 
cence. Temples falling to pieces, ruined cities, moulder¬ 
ing pillars, abound everywhere and tell of wonderful 
wealth and power in ages now forgotten. Amravati 
is hut one of a hundred such. But a few years back 
the great territory of Gondwana was marked on the 
maps as “ unexplored territory,” so desolate was it, so 
given over to barbarism and all unfruitfulness, Yet 
in the midst of ancient jungle, buried among the 
mighty trees that crown the hill tops, are the remains 
of gigantic cities that must once have buzzed with the 
noise of a hundred thousand people. 

History fails to tell us much of what these kingdoms 
did, whom they conquered, how they fell. But geo¬ 
graphy steps in to prove how far their arms reached, 
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We are absolutely ignorant of tlio life of Vernana 
and of the date of his birth or death, Mr. C. P. 
Brown, the greatest of living Telugu scholars, thinks 
that he lived in the sixteenth century, but this is con¬ 
fessedly a mere guess. Mr. Brown’s opinion is based 
upon the character of the .language of the book that 
goes by his name and the local references that seem 
capable of identification. But it is certain that the 
book has been again and again revised; and the 
modern marks referred to would in all probability 
be due to tho l-evisor. Mr. Brown has omitted to 
note that certain passages of the book explicitly state 
that Vernana wrote at an earlier date. The follow¬ 
ing aro quoted from Mr. Brown’s translation :—“ In 
this iron age lias Vernana by his celebrity rendered 
the fanner tribe honorable; striving to attain to tho 
Supremo God, he has dealt forth to all men, every 
truth he knew .”—“ Incessantly did Vernana speak in 
our ears, saying,' evident and manifest is tho deity ; be 
wise, attain it, and be for ever happy!”—“Verily the 
foolish wretches, who are unable to comprehend the 
mental wisdom taught by Vernana, shall perish like a 
hair when separated from the head ; devoid of suste¬ 
nance here and perfection hereafter.” 

All these, and there are many like them, imply that 
Vernana -wrote at a much earlier date and that, there¬ 
fore, if the book in its present form is to be referred 
to the sixteenth century, Vernana himself lived long- 
before. Prom the absence of reference to Maliom- 
medamsm and the Moslem rule, and the close resem- 
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up as the versions now are, without exhibiting some 
sign of the process in the way of grouping or 
acknowledged selection. But this we do not see, at 
least to any extent. 

On the other hand, nothing is more likely than that 
the success of Vemana’s genuine collection of proverbs 
should have led imitators to make similar gatherings 
in their own locality. The more widely-known proverbs 
entered into several collections. The very easy metro 
of Vemana’s work mado the task a simple one, and 
lienee the present series is probably a sort of olla 
poclrida of Telugu folk-sayings cast into metrical form. 
This will not detract from the value of the book for 
our purpose, but rather increase it, since the popular 
character of the epigrams is the more certain. 

It has been stated that the verses of Vemana exceed 
two thousand in number. They follow in no order, but 
are jumblccl together ; as if each verse had been written 
on a card, all the cards tossed together in a bag, and 
then the cards withdrawn at random and strung to¬ 
gether in the order in which they came from the bag. 
The following versions are groupings of quatrains of 
similar subject, and it must be understood that, though 
they are faithful renderings, they do not, in sequence, 
at all follow the original. 






















What animals ye are who worship stones 

And care not for the God that dwells within ! 
How can a stone excel the living thing 
That praise intones ? 

And how can thoso who serve a carved rock 
Eow down before and praise the living One ? 
Can he who tastes the. honey on his tongue 
Rank poison suck? 

What strange delusion draws your mind to dream 
That God doth dwell in senseless images? 

Is broken stone, which neither hears nor sees, 

Fit houso for Him ? 

Yet men take earth, make idols, set the clod 
In honor, count as gods and worship them! 
How can they dare so blindly to contemn 
Their inward God ? 

Why bow and fall before tho idol’s throne ? 

The stone will not be changed. But ken 
That God dwells in the soul. Why then 






The man that fasts shall next become a pig: 

Who hows before a stone a stone shall be : 

And he who wrongly chooses poverty 
Shall have to beg. 

What fools! They take a stone from off the hill, 
And after knocking it about with hands and feet, 

Then chants they trill. 

The living useful bull you starve and beat; 

But when ’tie carved in stoao ydu it adore ! 

How gross such sinful folly is! Abhor 
So clear a cheat.* 

Around a mould of wax you stick some clay ; 

Then melt the wax, and in its room instal 
Some melted metal. This your God you call 
And serve each day. 

While He, the worshipful, dwells in the heart. 

Why pile your gifts in temples made of stone ? 
Can gods who, in and out, arc rock alone 
E’er taste a part ? 
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DEATH. 

All those who brought us forth are not, 

And most of those whom we begot. 

Is this not proof enough ? Shall we 
Live long as God’s eternity ? 

Before the spirit goes, ’tie right 
To use all means to keep flight 

The vital flame. But when away, 

What use to try its flight to stay ? 

The rich man dies; his stores remain. 

When he returns, he has again 

To earn, and, dying, loses all, 

Where then his wealth and where his soul 7* 

For naked every man was born, 

And naked must he die. Forlorn 

He roams the earth, is naked still: 

For go6d he cannot do or will. 

* This verse gives, very tersely, one of the principal complaints of the 
people against transmigration. Human labor is like that of Sisyphus,— 
it is always beginning again. I believe this palpable vanity of earning is 
one of the greatest temptations to ascetic life that a Hindoo can meet. 
Surely it is very hard of God, they say, not to permit a man to begin his 
second life at the point where he finished his first. How can he profit by 
experience, how acquire the necessary merit, if he must always begin afresh 
as ignorant, as poor, as helpless, as when he began the life of which he made 
such a failure, and which he now must expiate ? 
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If iron break it needs repair, 

The smith can weld again as fair. 

But if the spirit break and fail, 

Who then can it restore or heal ? 

If chatties break, we new ones buy. 

If then a living man should die, 

What wonder that his soul should get , 

Another body for its seat! 

The holy ^saint whose course is run, 

Shall in the world above the sun 

Perceive and really know and see 
Tho Formless, crying—“ This is He.” 

However long we live or learn, 

However great the fame we earn, 

We live at best but one short day.. 

With all our skill we turn to clay. 

The brutish man counts as his own 
Tho wealth of all his house. Alone 

He buries it.* Yet when he dies, 

. Hot e’en a pice with him he hies. 

* It is certain that the universal peace and justice that came in -with the 
British is fast overcoming the habit of burying all superfluous cash and 
valuables. Vemana constantly refers to the practice, not to condemn its 
propriety from a business point of view, but to urge that it would be much 
better to give to the poor that which cannot be used. Such liberality may 
make the money-gainer less wealthy here, but goes a very long way to 
prevent the burying ofthe giver in a score of* troublesome births.’ Supreme 
felicity may be earned by perfect liberality. 





Forgive thy conquered foe: 

For thus your foe you kill; 

Thy love his hate will still. 

Then let him freely go.* 

Who gives, yet covets not, 

Who shuns his neighbour’s wife, 
Shares not in angry strife, 

Is wise and hath no spot. 

Good deeds that pure hearts do, 
Though small, are great in meed: 
How tiny is the Banyan scod, 

How great a tree doth grow! 


Gifts merit thanks not small, 






















































DOMESTIC MORALITY. 


They that leave the wife at home, 
After prostitutes to roam, 

Are but mad. They leave good crops 
For the straw the gleaner drops. 


Thieves and harlots love the night. 
Ever hiding from the light. 

Neither dare to see the moon 

Rising o’er the dark night’s gloom. 


Either one destruction brings— 
Eire, and weapons made to kill, 
Princes, women given to ill. 


Wrongful speech we may set right: 

Stones be cut by any wight: 

But the mind no man can mend, 

As it was, ’tis to the end. 


If but wisdom fill his mouth 
What concerns his age or youth 1 
Will the lamp become less bright 
If an infant' hold its light ? 





i Page 291. 










PINAL PHILOSOPHY 

If you swim, you fear no stream. 

Poverty is but a dream , 

When a girdle makes you rich. j 

Waiting death, earth has no hitch. j 

Catch a monkey, dress it well, j 

’Tis the king of all the hill. ..| 

Thus, ’mongst men, the senseless rule, J 

And the luckless serve The fool. 1 

Snakes are finest when they strike: 

Deadly foes your friendship like: 

When the king would take your head, 
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